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Theatrical and Non-Theatrical Production 


The market for film, theatrical or non-theatrical, is measured absolutely 
by the number of projectors in actual use. The theatrical film-market can be 
pretty definitely known, for the projectors in operation can be counted, have 
been counted. The non-theatrical film-market can only be guessed at, and 
the guesses vary widely. We are informed frequently and emphatically by 
correspondents and interviewers as to the present installations in churches, 
schools, clubs, social centers, etc.—but the figures range from 7,000 to 133,000. 
This seems to suggest a trace of uncertainty still as to the facts in the case. 
The simple fact is that no one knows the facts, and it is safe to add that when 
anyone starts a complete and systematic count of non-theatrical projectors, 
his figure will be utterly obsolete by the time he reaches it. For the non- 
theatrical market is growing, the theatrical market is standing still—when it 
is not slipping backward. 

The number of motion picture theatres in the United States has fluctu- 
ated. There have been thousands opened, but hundreds have been closed. In 
all probability an approximate equilibrium has been reached. To adopt a 
generous figure, we may say there are 20,000 theatres in operation, or 1 theatre 
to 5,500 people. This ratio may still be slightly changed if the national appe- 
tite for movies increases, but such does not seem to be the present tendency. 
It means, therefore, that the theatrical market is at its maximum and can 
increase only as the population of the country grows. 

On the other hand, for that same 5,500 people there are more than 20 
churches, schools, clubs and community centers. When an increase in popu- 
lation calls for 1 more theatre, it will also call for 20 more of these non- 
theatrical centers. When the film-footage running on non-theatrical projec- 
tors equals the footage running in the theatres, the non-theatrical market will 
be less than 10 per cent developed. At the present rate of non-theatrical in- 
stallations that time is not far off—and the day when the two runs are equal 
will be the last day of the theatrical film supremacy. For the non-theatrical 
market will have over 90 per cent of its growth still ahead of it, the theatrical 
market none. 

With this development there will come gradually great changes and 
readjustments. Theatrical producers will have a new interest in producing 
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worthwhile films—films which will make money for months in the theatres, 
and then more money for years in the larger field. Rental prices will change 
when there are years instead of a few desperate months for realizing on an 
investment. Non-theatrical producers will increase and multiply—and the 
wise ones will prosper. And who will be the “wise ones?” Those who know 
three things—the technique of good pictures, the field they are trying to serve, 
and the folly of the movie methods in the past. 

The production of fine pictures for the theatre is, and always will be, a 
splendid work. There are some producers who can do it now and there will 
be many more. But there will come still another generation of producers 
(some of them are at work already), equal in knack and superior in knowl- 
edge, for whom the theatrical field will seem too shallow, too narrow, and too 
small. They will be the great names in motion picture history as it will be 
written some day not many years hence; and their greatness will be achieved 
through art instead of bombast. 


The New Edition of ‘‘1001’’ 


We had hoped to be able to mail with this number of THe EpucatioNaL 
SCREEN a copy of the new edition of “1001 Films,” to which every subscriber 
is entitled. It has proved impossible to do so, in spite of the immense amount 
of labor which has been expended on the booklet by its seven editors since 
our hopeful announcement in the October issue. 

Please, readers, to keep in mind the fact that we attempted—and have 
nearly finished—a task greater in difficulty, and correspondingly greater in 
value, than was ever attempted before in this field. The work is wholly new, 
it could be based on nothing previously done. All data has been sought from 
original sources, a large proportion of the films have been viewed by the 
staff, every detail has been checked with the utmost care, a new system of 
classification has been devised to give greater ease in reference, summaries 
and reviews of the individual films have been written—and all this material 
will be presented in a typographic form and on a quality of paper-stock never 
previously offered in such a catalogue. 

We can only ask your forebearance a little longer and assure you that 
the better service rendered by the book when it appears will amply com- 
pensate for this trying but unavoidable delay. We choose rather to delay 
than to disappoint. We believe you will second our choice, in a matter which 
concerns your comfort and advantage through an entire year. 


Index to Volumes I and II 


The December number of Tut EpucATIONAL SCREEN will include a full index 
of contents for Volume I (1922—page size 6x8™% inches) and Volume II (1923— 
page size 7x91 inches). 


Each Volume is complete in ten issues. For a limited time complete files of 
each volume can be supplied to libraries or individuals desiring them. 
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Why Put the Reel in Religion? 


Rev. Paut G. Macy 
Hyde Park Congregational Church, Chicago. 


HIS title is not meant to be facetious 

or irreverent, nor was the title orig- 

inally planned for this articie, namely, 
“Taking the ‘Cuss’ off Religion.” It was 
chosen carefully and deliberately after fail- 
ure to find another which so aptly expresses 
a task which faces the present generation in 
the ministry of the Church. There is a 
“cuss” on religion—that is, of course, on 
organized religion, not on religion in the 
Man is still 
“incurably religious,” but there is certainly 


deepest and broadest sense. 


a popular revolt against the religion of the 
churches. Canvass the situation in our great 
centers of learning, check up the reactions 
to established religion which you get in any 
how far the 
industrial 


large business office, see in 
church is reaching the great 
masses, listen in on the star chamber ses 
sions held in Pullman smoking compart- 
ments, or compare the total population with 
the population of the churches and the fact 
is inevitably established that there is at least 
a great lethargy, if not an open antipathy, 
toward the established forms for expressing 
religious feeling. 

This is not the place to discuss all the 
various causes which have produced this 
state of affairs or to fix the blame for them, 
if blame there be. There is one fundamental 
cause, however, which does concern us here. 
It is the testimony of thousands that they 
find nothing real in the forms of religion 
which are offered them. One woman ex- 
pressed it to me as feeling, upon attending 


‘ 


a service, as though she were “at a rehearsal 


for something.”” There seemed to be the 
indication of something wonderful to hap- 
pen in the future, but the “main show” was 
a long way off. 
nature, in describing his last venture at 


A man of deeply religious 


church, said that when he saw the clergy- 
man, bedecked in varicolored raiment, fold 
his hands in artificial pose and intone “Let 
us pray,” his reaction was a violent desire 
to hurl a hymnbook! Still another said, “The 
ringing of the church bells is a signal to 
curse and put on a Victor record.” These 
are but typical of an astounding number of 
testimonies to the same lack of reality in the 
Let me interject right 
here the testimony that I know of many 
churches today where a real, vital message 
is being preached and that I am personally 
acquainted with a number of ministers who 
are not posing. On the other hand, it is all 
too true that there is a tragic prevalence of 
religious training which is utterly lacking in 
reality and which brings up children into 
adults who turn their backs disgustedly 
upon it all. There is, in much of organized 
religion, a lack of vital force and in its 
place a sort of holy show which fails to fool 
the thinking public. “The hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed” in many a gor- 


forms of religion. 


geous temple of religion. 

Is this a condition of things in which 
motion pictures can lend a helping hand to 
the church? Can we make religion more 
real by putting the reel into its services? I 
think we can. Take, for example, a man 
who has been long out of touch with or- 
ganized religion. He is probably entirely 
misjudging the church which is near him. 
He thinks that it is still teaching (and he 
may be right) the same sort of thing which 
he got as a boy and that is “bunk” to him. 
If he should go to a regulation service he 
would be so out of touch with the “lan- 
guage” of the churches that he would only 
see in it all a sort of artificial and superficial 
would seem 


attempt to stir emotion. It 
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quite disconnected with the every-day world 
in which he does his work. Now he is used 
to going to the “movies.” He likes them. 
There is something definite and tangible 
about them which he can understand for, 
of course, they are designed to make him 
like them. Therefore, the very use of a 
motion picture film in a religious service at 
once says to that man, “Here is something 
you can understand, something you are ac- 
customed to and like.” He goes to such a 
service without the prejudice which he 
might have had and, going without prejudice 
against it, perhaps even with prejudice 
for it, he probably likes all of the service. 
He did not know that he really loves to sing 
the old hymns. He never realized what a 
lot of meaning there is for him in some of 
the things which the minister reads out of a 
modern and plainer translation of the New 
Testament. He rather likes it all. There 
is something in it to which he reacts most 
favorably. The “reel” has not simply at- 
tracted him in, but it has “taken the cuss 
off” the service and he enjoys every bit of it. 

At all events this reaction is typical of 
the experience which I have had with the 
use of motion pictures in an evening Church 
service on Sundays, both in a small town 
At one time I held 
who 


and a very large city. 
services in a theatre to which men 
never darkened the door of a church came 
regularly, usually more men than women. 
Best of all, they came not just to see the 
picture, for I seldom gave them as good as 
that same theatre showed during the week, 
but for the whole service. Never have I 
had better attention for an out and out reli- 
gious message. It was a religious service 
from start to finish, although held in a thea- 
tre and using motion pictures as an integral 
part. The wife of one man who had for- 


merly done all his church attendance by 
proxy told me that her husband was so 
enamored of the service at the opera house 
that he even begged off to attend when she 
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was quite sick! Incidentally my evening 
audience in that small town jumped from an 
average attendance of 25 to over 300 or an 
increase of 1,200 percent! 

It hardly seems necessary to argue the 
propriety of using motion pictures in a relj- 
gious service, although there are still some 
people who fume against them just as our 
grandfathers did against the violin, organ, 
and stereopticon. But it is necessary to 
make the particular function of motion pic- 
tures in the service of religion definitely 
understood. I state my case thus: Jesus, in 
His day, faced a problem similar to ours in 
the fact that religion had become an un- 
reality. The lofty teachings of the great 
prophets had become encrusted with cere- 
Between the Old Testament and 
Talmud 
and a flood of authoritative commentaries 


monialism. 
the people were the Mishna and 


with their intricate provisions for holiness. 
Between God and the people stood the 
priesthood. Jesus sought to make religion 
a real, vital, living thing, a matter of per- 
sonal relationship to the Father, God. One 
of the favorite ways He had for doing this 
was the use of the parable or picture story. 
It was the accepted and popular form for 
Through the parable one 
with the mind’s eye 


presenting truth. 
made his hearer “see” 
a vivid picture of what happened in life 
when people acted in certain ways. Through 
this means a lesson was taught with far 
greater impression than through mere moral- 
izing. Jesus did just that. He made His 
hearers see the Prodigal Son feeding with 
the swine as a result of his profligacy, the 
house built on the sand crumbling because 
of the kind of foundation which the builder 
chose. the foolish girls at the wedding left 
out of the bridal procession because they 
had failed to bring oil enough for their 
lamps; and, seeing, the people understood 
and were helped. 

The present-day parallel to the parable or 
picture story of Jesus’ day is unquestionably 
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the motion picture. It is the popularly ac 
cepted and vivid way of portraying truth 
It still leaves much to be desired as a vehicle 
for presenting religious and moral truth, but 
it can be, and in some instances undoubtedly 
is, a vital force in the interest not so much 
of reel religion as real religion. Thus mo- 
tion pictures may not only serve to take the 
“cuss” off a religious service and so serve 
as a way of approach to the outsider but, 
when properly used, they may be the active 
agent for presenting and enforcing truth. 
They can add the “eve gate” to that of the 
“ear gate.” 

Who 


pictures as “The Servant in the House,” 


could witness, for example, such 


“Silas Marner,’ “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” “A Maker of Men,” “Shad 
ows,” “The Man Who Played God,” or 


others like them shown in the setting of a 
carefully wrought-out program of worship 
and a short vital message from the leader to 
direct the thinking of the audience as the 
picture is being shown to the accompani 
ment of the great organ—who could see and 
hear and not be profoundly moved? How 
much greater the message of a really great 
picture when presented under such condi 
tions than in a giddy palace of amusement! 
[ recall particularly the difference in seeing 
“Shadows,” that wonderful picture in which 
Lon Chaney as the Chinese laundryman por 
trays the conquering power of love, first i1 
a regulation movie house and a second time 
in my own Church. It was as though 

Dull the 


mind and stony the heart that was unmoved 


different picture had been shown. 
by that service. .\ minister may proclaim 
that 
faileth,’ but there are some people, yes, 


Sunday after Sunday “Love nevet 


hosts of people, who will not believe it half 
so quickly as when a particular incident of 


love conquering under terrible odds is 


dramatized before them. There is almost 


no limit to the possibilities in the right kind 
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of a picture combined with the right kind of 
a service. 

\las, when | mention the right kind of a 
picture | am striking at a problem which 
immediately confronts him who would try 
to use films in his services. At the present 
time there are all too few of the pictures 
which can be used in a Sunday night serv- 
ice, because of their character and especially 
because of their length. The average fea- 
ture is too long to be run in connection with 
a service and yet the service must not be 
sacrificed to the picture if the real purpose 
of the Church is to be carried out—the pic- 


ture alone is seldom enough. Would that 


some producer, with the financial power 
necessary, might give us clean, strong 
dramas of real life in not more than four 


reels of film. It can be done. Many pic- 
tures which now occupy seven reels could 
profitably be cut to four and be better pic- 
tures for it. One hour of pictures in addi- 
I believe 


that the demand for such pictures would be 


tion to a service is a great plenty. 


large. It is one great lack which causes 
many men to hesitate before trying the 


experiment 

\gain, some of the greatest pictures of 
few years have been junked in 
If it is 


not “oood business” to keep such pictures in 


the past 
favor of much less worthy ones. 


circulation with fresh prints it would at 
least be good philanthropy. Are there any 
such philanthropists among our producing 
and distributing agencies ? 

While | am speaking of difficulties may 
| complain of the number of good films 
vhich are spoiled for real religion because 
thev have touches which are very unreal to 
life. They contain the very essence of what 
one tries to escape in their use. Again, there 
are so many pictures with a strong story and 
a moral lesson at the heart of them which 
Is there some way in which 
It will 


not be, I am confident, in sporadic attempts 


offend in taste. 


these difficulties can be overcome? 
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to organize separate producing companies 
to make “religious” pictures. Most of the 
ones I have seen are hopelessly inartistic, 
poorly acted, and, with few exceptions, in- 
sipid. It will rather have to be in the “con- 
version” of the already established methods 
of producing to filling the great need. 
Where is the man with the vision as well 
as the experience, with the heart as well as 
the head, with the passion for service as well 


The Stereopticon 


CLARENCE 


Public Schools, 


DUCATORS have been slow in fol- 

lowing the advice of great teachers 

like Comenius (1592-1671) and 
Rousseau (1712-1778)—so slow indeed that 
those eminent men can hardly be called 
“pioneers” of visual education. They were 
merely prophets. 

“If the objects themselves cannot be 
procured,” says Comenius, “representations 
of them may be used. . . . For every branch 
of knowledge similar constructions should 
be kept in schools ready for use. . . . True 
that expense and labor will be necessary 
but the result will amply reward the effort.” 

In the following Comenius is telling us 
pretty clearly why children in present-day 
schools “grow dull, and wry themselves 
hither and hither out of a _ weariness 
of themselves.” . . . “The senses (be- 
ing the main guides of childhood, because 
therein the mind doth not as yet raise up 
itself to an abstracted contemplation of 
things) evermore seek their own objects; 
and if these be away, they grow dull, and 
wry themselves, hither and hither out of a 
weariness of themselves; but when their 
objects are present, they grow merry, wax 
lively, and willingly suffer themselves to be 
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as for coin who will come to the aid of or- 
ganized religion? He it is who, in company 
with the ministers who would serve their 
day and generation, may make motion Pic- 
tures a vital force in making religion real 
to thousands of people who are now seeking 
blindly and not finding the goal of their 
desires. Him I would hail with glad heart 
and call him “Brother in the service of 


God 


in the Classroom 


H. BopeEN 


New York City 


fastened upon them till the thing be suffi- 
ciently discerned.” 

Rousseau says, “I like not long explana- 
tions given in long discourses ; young people 
pay little attention to them and retain little 
from them. The things themselves! The 
things themselves! I shall never repeat 
often enough that we attach too much im- 
portance to words: with our chattering edu- 
cation we make nothing but chatterers.” 

It is generally recognized that the stereop- 
ticon offers the best means of presenting 
pictures to a class. The nature of the light, 
together with the large size of the image, 
gives to the pictures a peculiar sense of real- 
ity not found in the text-book or other 
small-size illustrations. 

There are several reasons why the stereop- 
ticon has not come into more general use in 
the teaching process. Until recently its use 
was inconvenient and somewhat dangerous, 
unless carefully handled, because of the 
necessity of using hydrogen and oxygen 
gases. The new development of the high 
candlepower incandescent electric light has 
made the stereopticon a very simple, easily 
manipulated machine. Yet teachers, includ- 


ing principals and superintendents, are very 
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generally unfamiliar with these 
It is difficult for 


| 


newer features. 
them to get out of their minds the 
ald associations, and to see in this 
a great contribution to education. 
Another reason why the stereop- 
ticon has not come into more gen- 
eral use is the lack of organized 
slides suitable to cover the course 
of study in the various subjects. 
There is a wealth of material 
available, but too much time is re- 
quired of the teacher in sorting it 
out. It is true that some attempts 


have been made to put this in 
usable form, with some degree of 
success. It is possible to organize 
pictures in such a way that they 
become as readily accessible in the 
daily lesson as the topics in the 
text-book. 


by the writer, called, “The United 


The collecti Nn, edited 


States, an Industrial and Eco 
nomic Geography in 400 Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides,” 


organization. 


is an example of such 


similarly organized collec 


tions should be made as soon as _ possible 
for other divisions of geography, for gen 
eral science, history and, in fact, for every 
subject in the curriculum. 

A third reason why the stereopticon is 
not used more extensively is because meth- 
ods have not been developed and standard- 
ized. The lecture method is most common]; 
used. The 
we are going to have a lesson on ‘The work 
of water,’ ”’ 


teacher says, “Now, children 
and then proceeds to put the 
The 
pupils have little or no part in the lesson 
except that of passive listening. 


pictures on until the box is empty. 


The value 
of such a lesson is very doubtful because 
the children get little out of it except a few 
additional facts. 

A second method 1 shall call, “The teach 
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The Stereopticon Doing Its Work 


ing method,” and outline, briefly, the three 
the development lesson, the recita- 
In the Devel- 


types: 
tion, and the review lesson 
opment Lesson the teacher uses the pictures 
as he does the textbook, merely as a means 
to an end. The stereopticon becomes an 
important part of the classroom equipment 
and the illustrations an incident in the les- 
son. It is seldom necessary to employ a 
large number of slides to give a clear im- 
pression of the ideas expressed by the 
teacher or those found in the book. Some- 
times only one picture is necessary. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the subject under con- 
sideration is “Erosion caused by water.” 
\fter the meaning of erosion has been ex- 
plained the room is darkened and a few 
typical pictures are shown, such as the 
Niagara Gorge and the Grand Canyon. The 
essential elements are pointed out by ques- 
tions so that the pupils are led to observe 


the facts. The class then turns to the text- 
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book for further study. 


may be used once or many times during the 


lesson. 


In the Recitation Type the children are 
allowed to use the slides along with the oral 
expression of their ideas. This may be done 
Topics may be 


in a great variety of ways. 


assigned in advance. The pupils then choose 


their own illustrations from the cabinet and 
prepare the subject matter to accompany 
them. 
good practice in English composition is af- 
forded, or if given orally in the recitation 
the best kind of practice in Oral English is 


This may be written, in which case 


Film 


a 


THE STEREOPTICON IN 


The stereopticon 
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an incidental result. 
instruction 


As almost any unit of 


may be broken up in many 
smaller units so that a large number of 
pupils in the class may be given an oppor. 
tunity to have a part in the lesson. Other 
ways of carrying on such a recitation wil] 
suggest themselves to the 


resourceful 
teacher. In this type emphasis is placed on 
pupil activity and not on teacher activity. 
It is surprising what a lot of work, even the 
poorer children will do eagerly, when they 
are given a chance. 

The third type is the Review Lesson, 

(Concluded on page 468) 


Sense 


PRIMM 


Michigan State Board of Education 


ANY instructors feel the need of 
some sort of intuition or other 


means of reaching a_ satisfying 
decision about the value of any film; or 
about what film to use in a given connec- 
films 


course, but something more is required. To 


tion. Familiarity with helps. of 
many, this something seems an intangible, 
evasive accomplishment, blindly striven for, 
without which they feel continually “up in 
the air” over the problem of film selection. 

Let us assume that the instructor has a 
course or series of lessons thoroughly out- 
lined, and knows just what is to be taught. 
The subject matter of the course has been 
well analyzed. There is no uncertainty in 
that direction. Then why not adopt some 
such logical method to determine upon the 
films to be used? Starting with a very 
general analysis of the whole non-theatrical 
film field, the instructor will find that it 


rapidly becomes easier to deal with groups 


of films, and then with individual films, 


purporting to be useful in teaching. 

ne very good way to proceed is to 
formulate or adopt one or more schemes 
them all. 


First efforts will be crude, but perseverance 


of classifying films. Classify 
in practice will bring very effective results. 
Each instructor may have his own method 
of classification, so long as the object is 
the same and is clearly defined in each in- 
structor’s mind. That object should be to 
discover and use in a practical way the best 
available film material for the illustration 
of each lesson or series of lessons. 

Under one such plan, films for school pur- 
easiest according to 
At first thought these 
may seem to be two very different classifi- 


poses are classified 


Source and Purpose. 


~ 


Nove 


Dept. 
Dept. 
Navy 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Recl 
Nati 
Bure 
Bure 


Dep' 
Uni 
Agr 
Coll 
Boa 
Con 


Boa 
Mu 
Cha 


Ma 
Me 
Ra! 





cations. But this is only partly true. The 
use of the two bases for one classification 
helps to develop that “film-sense” which 


eventually saves the instructor much time 
and sometimes embarrassment in choosing 


films. 
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SOURCE 
GOVERNMENTAL 
(National) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Commerce 

Navy Dept. 

Dept. of War 

Dept. of Labor 

Reclamation Service 

National Parks Service 

Bureau of Mines 

Bureau of Public Health 
(State) 


Dept. of Public Instruction 
University Extension 
Agricultural College 
College of Mines 

Board of Health 
Conservation Dept. 


Board of Education 
Museum 
Chamber of Commerce, « 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


sc. 


Manufacturers and Mines 
Mercantile establishments 
Railway systems 


Films from the above two sources 
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PURPOSES 


Record Progress 


Teach Technology 


\dvertise Advantages 


General Popular Education 


Indirect Advertising 
Public Information 
Direct Sales Help 


Governmental and Industrial Commercial—are cir- 


culated free or with a small service charge, the borrower paying the transportation both ways. 


NON-THEATRICAL AGENCIES 
Religious 

Pedagogic 

General “Educational” and Civic 
Entertainment 


THEATRICAL AGENCIES 
Those Strictly for Theatres 
Those undertaking also General Distribution 


For films from the agencies constituting the above 


\id in Church Work 

Help in Teaching 

Community program for entertainment and gen- 
eral popular education 


Entertainment for Profit 
News Dissemination 
Popular Education 


; 


two sources, borrowers usually pay 


a rental as well as the transportation charges both ways 


The reader will note that here are men- 
tioned four great sources of films for school 
purposes, with the general purposes for 
which films are produced or distributed by 
Governmental 


each Under the 


group, for 


group 


example, the Reclamation 


Service records in films the progress of its 
great irrigation and drainage projects, the 
Department of Agriculture teaches in films 
the methods of doing many things, the 
National Parks Service advertises in films 
the advantages of our great national play- 
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grounds, and the Bureau of Public Health 
issues films for general popular education 
in matters calculated to raise the average 
of American physical well-being. 

Under the third great source of films for 
schools, the Non-Theatrical Agencies, the 
word “Educational” has purposely been 
enclosed in quotation marks as a reminder 
that the word no longer means anything 
when used in connection with films. Tor 
the last decade its use has been growing 
so loose and its attempted application so 
broad that it has no suggestive value to the 
instructor. An “educational film” may 
turn out to be anything, from a fancied 
trip to the moon to a custard-pie face-plas- 
tering contest. That phrase, “educational 
film,” should be spoken with the first word 
silent. 

Of the fourth great source of films, the 
Theatrical Agencies, of course, only those 
undertaking a general circulation of films 
are of use to schools. Occasionally films 
are to be found here which seem to have 
popular education as their real purpose. 
ut this phenomenon is not as yet fre- 
quent enough to make it necessary to re- 
move the line which separates “popular 
education” from the other and main pur- 
poses of films from theatrical sources. It 
is probable, however, that the theatrical 


PASTIME FILMS—Drama—Serial—Stunt-—Comic—News—Travelogue. 


PROPAGANDA FILMS—Geographic—Hygienic—Institutional—Civic— Moral 


—Vvocational— Political. 





INFORMATION FILMS—Chiefly advertising, direct and indirect, Industrial— 


Commercial—Governmental Records—Community Boosters. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—Process Illustrations—Genéral Nature and Sci- 


ence Studies—Geographic— News. 


FitM SENSE 





The Educational Sepegy 


producers’ growing appreciation of schoo} 
needs will within a few years make true 
popular education the primary purpose of 
many films. 

Another basis of classification, not so easy 
to follow before seeing the film itself, is that 
of CHARACTER. Classes may range from 
the purely entertainment films to the purely 
It is to be noted that the 
real pedagogic film must meet two severe 
All producers of films for teaching 
purposes should have constantly in mind 
the criteria embodied in the definition of 


teaching films. 


tests. 


pedagogic films, given below. 

These classes are not entirely distinct. 
Films may partake of more than one of 
A Pastime film may 
Instructional. A 


these characteristics. 
also be Informational or 
Propaganda film must be presented as a 
Pastime film; often, if not usually. Many 
films of each class can, with proper prepara- 
tion, be used profitably in schools. 

If the film-user will endeavor to place in 
both of these classifications — that on the 
dual basis of Source and Purpose, and that 
based on Character of the Film—each film 
that he sees or about which he learns, he 
will soon reach a power of independent de- 
cisions about films which will be of ines- 
timable value in making selections for school 
purposes. 
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PEDAGOGIC FILMS—School films exactly related to some course of study, 


and scientifically constructed as an aid to teaching. 
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Official Department of 
The National Academy of Visual Instruction 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President: 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice-President: 
geles, California. 
Secretary: 
cation, Columbia, Missouri. 
Treasurer: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DupLey Grant Hays, Director of Visual Education, Chicago 
A. Loretta Criark, Director of Visual Education, Los An- 
J. V. Anxeney, Associate Professor in Charge of Visual Edu- 


C. R. ToorHaker, Curator, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 


A. W. AsraMs, Chief of Visual Instruction Division, University of the State 


of New York. 


Rupert Peters, Director of Visual Education, Kansas City Public Schools 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Supt. of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 
J. W. SuHepnHerd, Department of Visual Education, University of Oklahoma, 


Norman, Oklahoma. 


Cartos E. CummiIncs, Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. H. Duptey, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 





A department conducted by the Secretary of the Academy for the dissemination of 


Academy news and thought. 
and responsibility of the Academy. 


What the Academy Is 


HE National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion is an organization of men and women 
interested in a wider, more intelligent, 
and more systematic use of visual aids; in short, 
in the development of visual education as a! 
art and science. 

The Academy is not engaged in promoting 
visual education commercially. Active mem 
bership and the control of the Academy 


its actions are vested solely in those engaged in 


and 
educational, semi-educational, or welfare work, 
and who are actual users of or are directing the 
use of visual aids for instructional purposes 
No companies, dealers, agents, or persons finan- 
cially interested in the sale of visual-instruction 
materials shall be eligible to active membership. 


An Invitation 


HERE are several types of membership 
with the fees ranging from one dollar a 
year up. Full information on this subject 


can be obtained by writing to the Secretary, 


All matter appearing here is wholly on the authority 


Mr. J. V. Ankeney, Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., who will furnish members with 
copies of the constitution and by-laws giving 
full details of the method of working through 
the National Academy. 

We have mentioned in two or three issues of 
the EpucaTIONAL ScrEEN the development of a 
new Department of Visual Instruction in the 
N. E. A. The movement to bring about the 
organization of this new department was initi- 


Na- 


University of 


ated by the officers and members of the 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction. 
[he question has arisen in the minds of some 
whether or not we need to have as many or- 
ganizations in the visual field as are now pro- 
and whether it not be 
all to unite in the one centralized 


This may be con- 


vided for, also would 


wise for us 
organization in the N, E. A. 
sidered an open question for debate, and dis- 
cussions pro and con on this topic will be very 
much appreciated, and we call for opinions on 
this subject. 

Some believe it would be wise to keep the 
Academy’s activities in existence for the pur- 
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pose of conducting educational surveys of this 
field as it is developing, and look upon this as 
a distinctive line of work aside from the ordi- 
nary service of providing equipment for visual 
instruction purposes and suggesting ways of 
using the same. Others believe it will be pos- 
sible for the new department in the N. E. A. to 
provide special committees to carry on all 
phases of the visual instruction movement, and 
that at the yearly meetings the research com- 
mittee could report its findings, which would 
be used as a basis to guide all in their develop- 
mental and regular work. Other committees 
could make a study of and present reports on 
practical application of the visual aids in spe- 
cific lines of teaching. There are still others 
who are of the opinion that there should be an 
organization combining both educational and 
commercial interests. While this has been con- 
trary to the general procedure of the N. E. A. 
and its subsidiary organizations, earnest efforts 
have been put forth to create sentiment for this 
combination organization. There are those of 
us who see good that might result from such an 
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organization, while others believe that it we 
be detrimental to educational interests to he 
come allied with commercial interests, which 
might not be a desirable thing in the edy 
tional field. 

This question is open for discussion, and 4 
place should be provided for it on the next pro- 
gram of the N. A. V. I. Looking forward tg 
a discussion of these various phases of the 
work, those in charge of the preparation of the 
next program, to be given in February in Chi. 
cago, will provide speakers to present these 
various claims for recognition. It is earnestly 
desired that a full, free, and frank discussion of 
these topics on their merits will be the order 
of the day. 

Suggestions for speakers and topics to be 
discussed will be gladly received by the Presj- 
dent of the National Academy of Visual In- 
struction, who is also the Secretary of the new 
Department of Visual Instruction in the N, E, 
A. Communications bearing upon these mat- 
ters may be addressed to Dudley G. Hays, 460 
S. State St., Chicago, III. 


Visual Education* 


Susan M. Dorsey 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


O popular and so universal has the motion 
picture screen become that we 
sciously associate visual education with 

that particular form of photographic represen- 
tation. Most of this discussion will be con- 
cerned with the motion picture. Before, how- 
ever, passing to that phase of the subject, it 
should be urged that for educational purposes 
there are other types of visual instruction quite 
as important. An impressive example of what 
may be done for a community is that of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, where earnest-minded, art- 
loving citizens are accomplishing the progressive 
education of a whole community through suc- 
cessive exhibits of the best obtainable pictures 
with, as a result, the establishment of a per- 
manent gallery of art. This effort in education 
is not so popular, possibly not so entertaining, 
as the motion picture screen, but the educa- 
tional results are doubtless more significant as 
a permanent residuum of community culture. 
As the screen increases in favor there is a 
danger of discounting the educational value of 
the slide, although hardly any adjunct of visual 


uncon- 


*Address given at the Visual Education Confer- 
ence of the N. FE. A. at Oakland in July, 1923. 


instruction surpasses the slide in effectiveness 
for two reasons: it remains within the range 
of vision so long as desired and lends itself 
most readily to the illustration of verbal in- 
communities in the country 
are unable to find someone who can provide 
an evening of the finest kind of instruction with 
the material furnished by selected slides as a 


struction. Few 


theme. 


The film, however, we must admit is the 
most enticing form of visual representation for 
adults and child alike. In these days many 


things are claimed for it by its inventors, inter- 
ested producers, social workers and euucators. 
While some of the claims to value are a bit 
excessive, he would be rash indeed who would 
contest the probable supremacy of the film as 
a visual attraction and medium of instruction. 

There are difficulties, however; always the 
chief of these -are inability to finance the 


project and to set in motion the necessary 
machinery for satisfactory and _ continuous 
programs of visual instruction. The addition 


to an old school building of a room or audi- 
torium with booths costs money; funds must 
be had for projection outfit and for the rental 
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or purchase of films; these are discouraging 
items of expense for a small community and 
in a great city, where the appliances must be 
indefinitely multiplied, the cost is almost pro- 
hibitive and yet, not prohibitive if only we set 
about to do it. 

The cost of 
not to interfere with ventilation is a stubborn 
problem. My own conviction is that the one 
greatest benefit to be conferred by some keen 


darkening rooms in a fashion 


inventor is a satisfactory device by which the 
motion picture can be shown under daylight 
and consequently in a_ well-ventilated 
At the present time, the cost of darkening ar- 


room. 


rangements is considerable. If anyone 
has solved this problem for boards of educa- 
their communities in 


limits, 


very 


tion who desire to serve 
a generous 


that person is a benefactor. 


fashion, within reasonable 

Then there is the problem of safe storage 
of films, safe for the film and -safe for the 
building and the occupants of the building in 
which the films are stored. 
ties cement or 
safes for this 
expense for boards of education. 


Since city authori- 
other 
means 


fireproof 
still 


require 
film 


now 
storage, more 

The problem of timely distribution and re- 
liable transportation is The 
only sure way to control that is for the one 


no mean one. 
in charge of the visual instruction to be given 
full authority in the films 
regulations together with transportation facili 
ties for their distribution 


securing of under 


Finally, let me say that it is a great mistake to 
suppose that just this 
material so that it educational, 
or that every use of it is necessarily valuable. 
There is no place in our schools for just the 
idle showing of pictures; 
have an illustrative purpose and must be made 
at a time when the text lesson or the teacher’s 
comment is the 
Especially is this true of the motion picture. 

The to 
quarters that the mere showing of pictures to 
children will result in conveying 
formation or in leaving lasting ethical impres- 
sions. Such is not necessarily the case. Too 
much is being claimed in some quarters for 
the motion picture as an educational factor 
Mere motion is not always elucidating; it some 


any teacher will use 


will be really 


the showing must 


supplemented by picture. 


impression seems prevail in some 


desired in- 


time interferes with the fullest grasp of the 
Picture content, confuses instead of clarifies 
The gazing at pictures disassociated from 


thought content that leads up to the picture is 
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of very questionable value, except as harmless 
entertainment providing the pictures are innocu- 
ous. The viewing of pictures which are un- 
related to some experience in the child’s life, 
or that are not meant to make something clear 
through illustration, some incident, principle, 


process, or setting, is not educational. Most 
teachers fail just at this point. In _ visual 
material we have the very finest illustra- 
tive possibilities, but if the teacher does 
not know how to use these offerings so as 
to make them readily profitable the effect 
and the expenditure are pure waste. In one 


school system the supervisor of visual instruc- 
tion visits the school at the noon hour and gives 
help to the assembled teachers in the showing 
of pictures so that their educational value shall 
be fully realized. The lesson in the textbook 
on a given topic is taken up and, in a discus- 
the visual material illustrative 
of the text is reviewed. It is pointed out how 
the lesson and the picture may be correlated to 
realize the full information or ethical content of 
both. A teacher needs to be familiar with the 
visual material she is to show; this seems to 
make a preview had long enough 
beforehand to enable her to think out how the 
lesson is illustrated by the picture and to de- 
cide what points in the visual representation 
should commented upon. If the pictures 
are the civic or ethical 
instruction the teacher must plan how best to 
lead up through the lesson to the point where 
the picture will really illustrate. 

The in one school was on thrift and 
pictures were to shown, several reels of 
them successive days, illustrative of this 
virtue as, for example, how it may be prac- 
ticed in the saving of clothing, in suitable pro- 
vision made by the father to protect his fam- 
ily through insurance, or the taking care of 
one’s garden tools and the like so as to pro- 
long their possible use. The teacher, before 
showing the film, through questions brought 
out’ various phases of thrift that might be 
practiced, such as the ones I have indicated. 
The that followed in successive days 
illustrated these phases of thrift, and the 
child instantly made the connection between 
the visual illustration. Most 
greatly by suggestions of 


sion, available 


necessary 


be 


shown for purpose of 


lesson 
be 


on 


reels 


the lessons and 


teachers will benef 


this sort. 

Visual instructio: is expensive at the best. 
It is all the more important, therefore, that it 
be made to yield the utmost educational 
profit 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 
By Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 6. Graphic Representation in Thought Processes 


I. Successive stages of the II. Characteristics of sen 
process of acquiring knowl- sation successively involved 
edge through the senses. in the process. 

1. Sensation 1. Kind 
2. Perception 2. Extensiveness 


3. Memory 3. Intensiveness 


4. Imagination 4. Assimilability 
5. Conception 5. Tone 
III. Innate capabilities of IV. Emotional states suc- V. Efferent impulses  suc- 
mind successively involved cessively evoked in the proc- cessively occasioned in the 
in the process. ess, process. 
1. Sensibility 1. Attention 1. Locomotion 
2. Selection 2. Interest 2. Manipulation 
3. Retention 3. Curiosity 3. Imitation 
4. Combination 4. Wonder 4. Dramatization 
5. Association 5. Elation 


5. Expression 


The Educational Seren 
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We have delimited with some degree of pr« 
cision the part played by sensation in the proc- 
ess of acquiring knowledge. There can be 
little quarrel, I think, with our rather cautious 
formula, that “Our knowledge of the world 
about us is derived chiefly from our interpre- 
‘ation of our sense experiences.” Since sensa- 
don, therefore, constitutes the first step which 
we must explore in our examination of the 
learning process, it may be helpful to reverse 
this formula, and center it upon the function 
itself. this 
would run somewhat as follows: 
the reaction of the ego (self, soul) to stimuli 
the outside 


of sensation From viewpoint, it 


“Sensation is 
transmitted through 


from world, 


the nervous system, by means of which the 


individual arrives at a consciousness of self 
and of the world about him, and through the 
interpretation of which he derives some con 
ception of the universe.” 

Having thus outlined the function of sensa 
tion as a factor in the acquisition of knowledge, 
it still remains to inquire into the character of 
those concrete experiences known as 
tions. 


We must confess at the outset that we kno 


sensa 


absolutely nothing of their physical 
That they are produced by vibration of the 
ether, or of air, 
some 
afferent 
to the brain and there in some way registered, 
recorded and 


cally the sum of our knowledge. 


nature 


and by physical impacts of 


sort, acting upon the terminals of th 


nerves and transmitted in some way 


co-ordinated, constitutes practi 
Whether tl 
effect upon the nervous system, including th: 
brain, is a chemical or a physical one is thus 


lar a mere guess. 


1 


To enter upon it here woul 
lead us into an interminable discussion, nor is 
it of particular consequence for our purpose. 
What is of that the 
fact of sensation transcends all mechanical ex- 
planation, 


consequence is to note 


because it involves the profoundly 


baffling fact of consciousness. No account o1 
description of it is complete that does not brin 
it into the realm of the psychic, as distinguished 
from the physiological. Perhaps the one point 
to which we should adhere most tenaciously 

that sensation is a psychic phenomenon, rather 
than a physiological reaction. Before sensation 


has been translated into perception, before 


there has arisen any faintest conception of the 


meaning or this clamor 
the outer world that is beating upon the seven 


doors of 


significance of fron! 


self, there awakens an awareness of 


self and of a something outside ot self. Long 
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betore | have any idea what I am listening to, 
[ not only hear but I am aware that I hear. 
Long before | what I am 
looking at, I not only see but I am conscious 
that I see. I may add, at the risk of making 
a distinction without a difference, that I am 
aware that it is I that see, and that what I see 
is not Il. Thus the very simplest sensation 
brings us not only to the threshold but across 
the threshold of that world which we instinct- 


have any notion 


ively recognize as a separate realm, the realm 
of personality, of subjectivity, of the self, the 
soul, the ego. 

From this point on we may .trust our intui- 
tion and accept the human soul as an entity, 
measurably master of its surroundings and 
captain of its own destiny, tenanting a body 
which serves it as a medium of communication 
with the world about it and with other psychic 
entities; or we may accept the Hegelian form- 
ula of thought, feeling and will as mere func- 
tions of the cerebral gland, just as digestion 
is the function of the stomach, or respiration 
of the lungs 

To my mind it will make a tremendous dif- 
ference in our teaching which view we accept, 
but in either event one thing is very clear. If 
thought, functions, 
we must be careful at every step to distinguish 
between the and the gland. The 
constitute the facts of 
the moment that sen- 
we are dealing not with 
physiological reactions, but with a vast complex 
of phenomena which have their existence en- 
tirely from the reaction which precipi- 
tated them and which are linked with external 
stimuli only at the point and in the moment 
of original impact 


feeling and will are mere 
secretion 
products of sensation 
consciousness and from 


sation is complete, 


apart 


In proportion as we recognize this truth shall 
we proceed intelligently to build upon our own 
sense experiences, or those of our pupils. In 
the realization of this distinction lies all the 
difference between training the senses, as one 
trains white mice and pet pigs, and cultivating 
the mind through the skillful use of the senses. 

Proceeding now to a closer view of the intel- 
lectual process and beginning with the sensa- 
tions themselves, the first step would seem to 
the outstanding characteristics 
have placed at 
the head of this article an outline, or rather a 
sort of table, by which I have hoped to convey 
some graphic impression of the elaborate train 
of psychic phenomena set in motion by sensa- 


be to observe 


common to all sensations. I 
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tion, with all their delicate and intimate inter 
relations. In this depiction 1 have adhered as 
closely as possible to a commonly accepted 
terminology, but-I have been obliged to depart 
from it at times, first because such terminology 
has never been ‘standardized and secondly be- 
cause I am at certain points not in entire agree- 
ment with some of the psychologists as to the 
processes involved, or their relation to one an- 
ether. We shall have to recur to this table from 
time to time. Hence, may I ask you to fix it 
as firmly as possible in your minds, as a sort of 
skeletonized 
whole process which we are about to explore. 
It involves two assumptions, beyond the major 
assumption already dealt with (regarding sei- 
sation as the These 
assumptions are: 


graphic representation of the 


source of knowledge). 


1. That there are certain definite phases 
or stages in what, for the sake of brevity, 
we shall call “the learning process.” 

2. That in each of these phases or stages 
there is a definite and more or less exclu- 
sive dependence upon some particular 
characteristic of sensation, a definite de- 
mand upon some particular innate quality 
of the human mind, a definite emotional 
state accompanying this particular phase 
of cerebration, and a definite behavioristic 


Some Obstacles in the Way 


By Rita Hochheimer 
Assistant Director of Visual Instruction 


New York City 


HERE has been a great deal of rather 

loose talk of late regarding the 

pedagogical importance of motion pictures. 
This has been especially noticeable since the 
meeting of the National Education Association 
in Boston last July and Will Hays’ magnificent 
offer of cooperation. 


years, 


I do not, in any sense, mean to belittle the 
importance of that event. On the contrary, I 
believe it to be most significant, and I confi- 
dently trust it may mean the opportunity for 
bigger and finer things in the school use of 
films. 

But it seems to me that we must beware of 
being carried away by our own enthusiasm. It 
is a very simple matter for a speaker at a din- 
ner or luncheon or woman’s club meeting to 
assert that “The screen is the great educator 
of the future” or “the educational possibilities 
of the film are limitless.” There has _ been 
enough of it. “When the tumult and the shout- 





impulse, which, in terms of the nervous 

system, is best described briefly as an ef. 

ferent impulse. 

For example, to take just one illustration at 
random, we should find, if our assumptions are 
correct, that an act of memory depends for its 
quality largely upon the intensiveness of the 
original sensory experience or experiences up- 
derlying the object, scene or fact remembered; 
that it that innate of the 
human which not merely to 
register, but to sensory impressions, 
that is, to retain them and store them up for 


involves 
mind 


capacity 
enables it, 
record 


future reference, which, of course, implies the 
power of voluntary and involuntary recall; that 
the emotional state characteristic of an act of 
memory is that of curiosity; and that recol- 
lection impels to imitation. 

Now it is quite clear at least some of thes? 
On the 
other hand, it is equally evident that, if true, 
they are of great significance in memory train- 
ing. The said regarding the 
development of any other phase of mental ac- 
Clearly, then, it is 

check up on the 
assumptions. 


postulates are by no means obvious. 


same might be 


tivity. quite worth our 


while to correctness of our 
This we shall proceed to do in 


our succeeding chapters. 


ing dies,” what is needed is a quiet facing of 
the facts and a little sober thought. If we are 
to make. proper progress in the field of visual 
instruction, we must first overcome some very 
real obstacles, which at the present writing hin- 
der the widespread use of films in schools, and 
prevent the screen from being the educational 
force it might be. 

First among these | put the lack of national 
This is an 
entirely different problem from theatrical dis- 
tribution, and should be handled by an entirely 
different type of person. theatrical 
exchanges in about every town in the country. 
Non-theatrical exchanges are practically non- 
existent. And the to seek. 
The business does not warrant their establish- 
business warrant it, 
people locate the 
films we want, owing to the lack of national 
Thus is the vicious 


distribution of films for school use. 


There are 


reason is not far 


ment; and the does not 


because we _ school cannot 


non-theatrical distribution. 
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circle complete. We are beginning to work out 
the question of production. The next essential 
step is better organized distribution. I believ« 
the answer in both cases is the same—coopera 
tion. 

No one producer 
school can use and should use to teach a given 


has made all the films 

school subject or even one term’s work in that 
subject. He 
other producers to put his product at the dis 


must therefore cooperate with 


posal of the school authorities or do without 


the business. Similarly no one producer has a 


sufficient non-theatrical 
rant the expense of national distribution. Some 


output today to wa! 


years hence that may not be true. Today it is 
one of the facts which we visual instructionists 


must face if we expect 


to take us seriously. “They are 


motion picture people 
not in business 


It costs thousans 
The only 


a return is by a na- 


for their health,” they tell us. 
of dollars to make each reel of film. 


wav this money can earn 


Approved List of 


Reviewed the Film Committee of th 


Chairman, Rita Hocheimer, Assistant Director of 
Visual Instruc New York City. 

A. G. Baleom, Assistant 
Schools, Newark, N J 

Ina Clement, Librarian, Bureau of 

York City 


10n, 


Superintendent 


VWunictpal R 
search, New 

Alice B. Evans, Nationa 
Films, New York City 

Kathryn Greywacz, Ne 
Trenton, N. J 


HIS Committee was organized for the put 
pose of assisting schools and school pe« 


ple to find films suited to their needs. Rec 
ommendations are made with these needs in 
mind, not from the point of view of the enter 
tainment value of films, nor as in any sens 


adding one more to the many agencies already 


active in the “better pictures” movement 


School people throughout the country are mort 


and more seeking films for teaching purposes, 
and are at a loss to know where to find then 
It is the function of this department to. assis 
them. 

Many of the films listed here will not be 
new productions. It is safe to assume that most 
of them will not be, especially at first. Most 
films are still made primarily for the theater 
and are not available for schools until som«¢ 
considerable time after production. There is 


1 


no point in calling teachers’ attention to then 
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tional circulation. No single school system can 
distributor. And no 
one producer can afford this national distribu- 


tion 


support a non-theatrical 


that 
opening 
Each time I| 
prevail. Thus far 
they have, for no one has actually ventured on 
this difficult road. But that is negative comfort. 
What the Visual Instruction needs 
today is positive action. The first step out, as 


then we hear 


local 


Every now and rumors 


one or another 


exchange is 
branches in all the large cities. 


pray sounder councils may 


cause of 


is the establishment of non-theatrical 
exchanges throughout the country, not under 
the dominance of one concern, but open to all 
producers, the proportionately borne 
by all. This will, on the one hand, render more 
film material available for the schools and, on 
the other hand, 


I see it, 


expense 


will so definitely crystallize the 
school demand that the producers will see what 


we want and how much we want it. 


Educational Films 


] 
} 


‘isual Instruction Association of America 


Ruth Overton 
oe, Fae, 


Dr. Clarence | 


Grimwood, E.vrecutive 

New York City. 
Meleney, Associate Superintend- 
c New York City. 

Mrs. Dudley Van Holland, General Federation 
f Women's Clubs, New York City. 

Mrs. Adele F. Woodard, National 
ture League, New York City. 

‘eorge J. Zehrung, Jnternational Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


Secretary, 


yr aod ho ls. 


Motion Pt- 


them. However, we 
shall try to keep in touch with new productions, 


as they appear and as they may prove valuable 


until they may obtain 


and accessible to schools. 
The list of approved films published in any 
given issue of the Educational Screen will cover 
subjects. File your copies of 
and the index to films published 
of the school year will help you 


material suited for any one subject in 


S¢ veral school 


the magazine, 
at the close 
ocate 
the curriculum, 
If you have questions with regard to films, 
enclosing a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope and the Committee will answer them. 
Twentieth Century Pilgrims. (2 reels.) Pro 
S. Wythe Pictures Corp. Distributor, 
lhe Screen Companion, 71 West 23rd St., N. Y. 
First lesson in film “Citizens in the 
Making,” which 


yvrite 


ducer, F 


series, 
planned for thirty lessons of 


(Concluded on page 468) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Close-Up of a Director 


ASKED Rex Ingram how he cast his 
I pictures. 

Somewhat taken aback at such a direct at- 
tack, he said at first that he didn’t know, ex- 
actly. But we talked around the fringes of the 
subject for a little while until he found an open- 
ing. Then I learned in part what it is that gives 
Rex Ingram his uncanny ability to make char- 
acters live upon the screen. 

“When I read a story, I visualize the char- 
acters,” he said. “I make sketches of them as 
I think they ought to be, and I give them to 
the casting director. He finds the types.” 

It seemed very simple. Until he showed me 
some of his sketches. There were the fat mas- 
ter of the inn of “Trifling Women,” afterward 
played by Hugh Mack; Danton in “Scara- 
mouche”—George Seigmann; an impression of 
Eric von Stroheim in “Foolish Wives,” and 
others that appeared startlingly familiar. There 
were photographs of a sculptured head or two, 
Ingram’s own work; and there were still others 
—not portraits—just embodiments of fragmen- 
tary ideas. Imagination, so vitally necessary to 
the director, was there, keen observation, satire, 
possibly something of the cynic. No wonder he 
is able to cast his pictures so unerringly. 

I said so. Ingram smiled. 

“Training, perhaps a natural aptitude for 
this sort of thing,” he replied. 

“IT studied under a famous sculptor. I think 
like a sculptor; I work like a sculptor—I can’t 
tell you how. When a man begins to lay down 
rules, he’s lost!” 

I wanted to know where he found his types. 
Los Angeles, of course, teems with them. 
Thousands of them are registered with all the 
casting directors in town, and whenever there 
is a big production being made, a long line of 
them storms the casting director’s window in a 
continuous siege. In general he chooses those 
whose work he is familiar with, those who have 
had experience, or, less often, some who for 
one reason or another, stand out distinctly 
from the mass. Of course Ingram takes advan- 
tage of this never-failing supply, but he is al- 
ways watching for a new face. 

“T find them everywhere. In ‘Scaramouche,’ 


for example, I wanted a man to play Napoleon, 
and they brought me a man with a lock of 
hair over his forehead. But that wasn’t the 
thing that made a Napoleon. It’s the mask ] 
look at, and his wasn’t the right mask.” (He 
does think like a sculptor.) “I found a man to 
play the part—a young Serbian artist I knew— 
and when I brought him in, nobody could see 
any resemblance to Napoleon. But when he 
got the make-up on—/e looked like Napoleon!” 

His Robespierre and his Danton and some 
of the other historical characters in “Scara- 
mouche” he selected after studying death masks 
of the actual personages. Robespierre he found 
fighting in a mob of extras. Another he dis- 
covered in a curio shop—the owner of the shop, 
in fact—and persuaded him to become an actor 
for a little while. 

“The great trouble with the movie industry,” 
(note, if you please, he called it an industry) 
“is that it’s a business of personality. Pictures 
are built around it. 

“You can classify most people under very few 
types, but, of course, there are always varia- 
tions. I like to play with them. I like to take 
new types and bring them out—discover them. 
I find that the type who resembles the char- 
acter I have in mind is more apt to do the 
thing as that character would have done it. He 
acts as that character might be expected to act. 
And I find that the first picture a character 
plays in is his best, because he ts that char- 
acter. After that—he’s just acting. For that 
reason I like to use people in a picture or two 
and then pass them on. 

“Characterization is the main thing. A story 
that amounts to nothing can be made interest- 
ing to an audience for six reels through splen- 
did characterization. But the characters must 
be distinct. If, when I read a story, I can’t see 
the characters, I don’t bother with it. I am 
looking for new people all the time—for expres- 
sive faces.” (There, the sculptor again.) “I use 
close-ups a great deal. They come into fash- 
ion, and go out, but I have always used them. 
They express the mental idea.” 

3ut at that Ingram is quite ready to agree 
that there is very little that is mental and too 
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much that is physical on the screen. Pictures 
are very obvious; the screen is not subtle— 
“Not yet,” he adds with Irish optimism. 

Who does not remember Madariaga, the old 
centaur of “The Four Ingram 
hunted the book through for a description of 
him, but could not find it. Then he sketched 
him. Ibafez, to whom he afterward sent the 
sketch, wrote that 
exactly the man as he himself had visualized 


Horsemen ?” 


Ingram’s Madariaga was 


him when he wrote the book. 
But Ingram didn’t seem to think it unusual 
“As I say,” he repated, “I’ve had a special 


training in this, just as some other director is 
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who wants to do things. If you concentrate 
too hard on your particular line, you grow one- 
sided. I heard a famus artist say only recently 
that if you are to amount to anything at all as 


Pnsior | 





How Rex Ingram explains his ideas for settings and costumes. 


rained in some other thing. But this—” he 

dicated a graceful sculptured head that stood 
on the desk amid a scramble of papers, sketches 
and books—‘this is what I’m going back t 


A hobby is a most vital necessity to the n if) 


an artist, you must have a fad. I wonder 
whether Rex Ingram is a motion picture direc- 
tor whose fad is sculpture, or a sculptor whose 
I should think it might 


fad is motion pictures 


work both ways 


Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


ASHES OF VENGEANCE (First National 

Aside from the fact that this picture gives 
us a vivid and beautiful picture of the France 
of Catherine de Medici as well as a swiftly 
moving romance, it has a further significance 
Because Norma Tal- 
madge has long since reached the status of a 


not to be overlooked. 


star, we expect, naturally, to see her starred, 
but we find her here playing leading lady to 
Conway Tearle, who is practically the whole 
“show.” That the story did not offer a true 
starring role for her, seems not to have mat- 
tered to Miss Talmadge so long as she could 
produce a good picture 
method producers so frequently employ—that 


Contrasted with the 


of bolstering up a weak story with the presenc: 
of a star, or distorting the story to fit the star— 


this appears as a most heartening sign. May we 
see more like it! 

The story, briefly, is of an old feud between 
two families. The count de Roche, played by 
Courtenay Foote saves, the life of his enemy, 
Rupert de Vrieac (Mr. Tearle), and in return 
exacts Rupert’s promise to become his servant 
for five years. Rupert is detailed to the service 
of the Count’s sister, Yoeland, who loses no 
chance to remind him of his lowly position. 
3ut by fighting chivalrously in her defense, 
Rupert wins first her admiration, and then her 
love, whereupon de Roche is constrained to 
release him from his oath, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his ever liking a de Vrieac! 

Miss Talmadge as the haughty Yoeland is 
lovely, but has no emotional opportunities. Mr. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
201 Pablic Librery Buridina 


Kanses City. Missoun 
RUPERT PETERS 
Deretor 


March. 2l, 1923 


DeVry Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Yours of the l4th, relative to the use 
being made of the DeVry projeotors in the Kansas City 
Schools at hand. We have tnree machines at present, 
keeping two in constant use and holding one for 
emergencies or irregular calls. We show films on 
circuit using three-reel programs — the subjects 
being chosen to fit the course of study in Geogra- 
phy, Nature Study, History, etc. The operator 
takes a machine and his can of films, boards a 
street car, shows his program at one school at 
9:00, at another at 10:45, another at 1:15, and 
another at 2:45, returning to headquarters then 
to inspect films and machine. His circuit requires 
two weeks to cover. 


Our machines are used under all corditions 
from well-darkened rooms to those having nothing but 
light yellow shades and are giving satisfaction. One 
of ours is three years old, ran over a million and 
a half feet of film last year and will beat two mil- 
lion this. 


Where portability or class room use is to 
be Wjonsidered, I am recommending the DeVry always. 


Very truly yours, 


A 
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i WTITITITIDILILELL DIE DIE EILEEN 


POVITITITITITINITITIDTLL LILLE ELE EDP PERM REET AER IAS IS REA IIIIE RIES 


1 
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ect projection with «:DeVry 


a 






There are certain duties a projector in the non-theatrical field must 
orm. It should, first of all, give a perfect picture, steady, clear, flicker- 
s. Besides this it should be easy to operate, require little attention and 
give years of service. A non-theatrical projector must also be fire- 
foof, light and attractive. All of these essentials are combined in the two 
pes of DeVry projectors. 

















The DeVry was the first portable projector made. As it then domi- 
ted the field of projectors, so tcday the modern improved DeVry domi- 
tes the field crowded with many inferior projectors, which so closely 
hitate the DeVry in appearance that they have no time to imitate the 
glendid qualities and workmanship that have made the DeVry famous. 








It is a known fact that wherever big successes have been made in 
otion pictures they have been made with DeVry projectors. 


Devry 
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Tearle has the advantage of an excellent part, 
but even his performance is topped once or 
twice by Wallace Beery’s portrait of the cruel 
and cowardly Duc de Tours. 


THE SILENT PARTNER (Paramount) 

Leatrice Joy as the wife of a man who is de- 
termined to speculate on Wall Street, demands 
her she:e of the winnings, and banks them se- 
curely. [hen when he goes to smash, there is 
a nice little nest egg, on which they can start 
all over. Miss Joy takes advantage of all the 
opportunities her part offers, but Owen Moore 
as the husband has hardly a fair chance 


THREE WISE FOOLS (Goldwyn) 


This is good entertainment 
aren’t looking for anything unusual in the way 
of acting or story. It has to do with three old 
bachelors who got into a rut and were jolted out 
of it when they adopted, sight unseen, the 
daughter of a woman with whom all three were 
at one time in love. There is enough char- 
acter interest to carry you over the thin places 
in the plot which the director, King Vidor, in- 
herited from the stage version and couldn't 
apparently get rid of. The production is well 
dressed and adequately cast, with William H. 
Crane, Alec Francis, and Claude Gillingwater 
as the wise fools, with Eleanor Boardman as 
the girl. (See also page 454.) 


provided you 


RUPERT OF HENTZAU (Zelznick 

This generally excellent production of the 
sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda” suffers by 
comparison with its even more excellent pred- 
ecessor. The story is actor-proof so that as a 
result there is very little acting. Hobart Bos- 
worth in the role of Colonel Sapt comes near- 
est to it, and Lew Cody runs a close second. 
Bert Lytell in the double role of the two Ru- 
dolphs wears his uniform well, but seems to 
be afflicted with a very stiff neck. The cast, 
which reads like a movie Blue 
cludes Elaine Hammerstein, Claire Windsor, 
Margery Daw, Josephine Crowell, Bryant 
Washburn, Irving Cummings, Adolphe Men- 
jou, and Nigel de Brulier. 


300k, also in- 


BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE (Paramount) 


If you see this for the purpose of gleaning 


fashion notes you will be richly rewarded. 


Gloria Swanson is, as ever, the model de luxe. 
The story, which is quite trivial, tells of a much 
divorced American who marries a French girl, 
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and to his own amazement remains married fg 
her. Huntly Gordon is the gentleman in the 


background. 


WHY WORRY (Pathe) 


The title somehow struck me as the most 
pointless thing Harold Lloyd has ever had any- 
thing to do with, and after viewing the picture, 
| regarded it with even iess favor. The story 
takes us through the sprightly adventures of a 
wealthy young hypochondriac who takes his 
valet, a pretty nurse, and a suitcase full of pills 
to the quaint Latin republic of Paradiso, where 
He drops into 
the center of a With 
the assistance of a giant native whom he makes 


he hopes to find peace and quiet. 
flourishing revolution. 


his slave for lite by expertly pulling an aching 
tooth for him, he efficiently quells the uprising. 
Out of a number of fairly familiar situations, 
I culled two or three very clever and uproar- 
ious ones, particularly that in which Harold, 
with the aid of a piece of iron piping, a large 
cigar, a bass drum, and a basket of cocoanuts, 
Jobyna Ral- 
ston is the pretty nurse, and John Aasen is 
Harold’s devoted one-man army. 

(See also page 458.) 


routs the whole insurgent army. 


RED LIGHTS (Goldwyn) 

If you en‘oy being mystified to the nth de- 
gree, see this picture by all means. You can't 
ask for much more in the way of thrills. One 
of the mysteries, by the way, is just what the 
story is supposed to be, for in spots it is a most 
delicious burlesque of the Conan Doyle school 
of fiction, and at times it appears to take itself 
quite seriously. Fiery warnings write them- 
selves in the air, hairy hands clutch from secret 
panels, rugs hump themselves terrifyingly on 
the floor, red lights wink from every conceiv- 
able spot, and everybody turns out to be some- 
one else in disguise. And through all of it 
swaggers the most knowing Sherlock that ever 
drew breath. Much of the action occurs ona 
speeding train, not the least of the thrills being 
furnished by a runaway Pullman, cut from the 
Its hair-rais- 
ing flight ends in a really spectacular smash, 
which kills nobody but the villain—which is as 
it should be. Raymond Griffith is amusing as 
“crime deflector.” 


train on a steep mountain grade. 


the famous 


ROUGED LIPS (Metro 

\ story built to measure for Viola Dana, 
showing the rough course of true love when it 
concerns a chorus girl who is trying to be 
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straight, and a Broadway-wise young fellow 
who is really in love for the first time in his 


life, Tom Moore in support of the star 


THE LAST HOUR (Mastodon Films Inc. 
Milton Sills as a reformed crook who is so 


noble that he gets himself into all sorts of 


difficulties 
friends. His 
him to the scaffold, where he 


trying to protect his unreformed 


extreme nobility finally brings 


spends a ver} 
trying few minutes while everybody else in th« 
cast is racing to save him Chey fail to arrive 
in time! The trap is sprung!—but it doesn’t 


work. We 


repair it. 


learn that it will take one hour to 
Hence the title That last hour, of 
person time enoug!l 
fades on Mr. Sills 


tailored 


course, gives the guilty 
to confess, and the picture 


still noble, and beautifully as usual 


TO THE LAST MAN (Paramount 


Hopefully 
picture, endorsed in a caption by the author 


we went to view this Zane Gray 


himself, and great was our disappointment. It 
started out with a populous cast, but the titl 


said “To the last man!” and faithfully the plot 


carried out the injunction One by one the 


were popped off, until only Richard Dix was 


left, and even he was badly wounded. Phe 


monotony was slightly offset by some effec- 


tive scenery, and the not so effective spectacl 


of Lois Wilson (of all pee 


have like a 


' ~ | 
ple ) trving te ye 


“huss\ 


THE FIGHTING BLADE (First National 


The days of Charles Stuart and Oliver 
Cromwell come back to us on the screen with 
the romance of pretty Thomsine Musgrove, 
betrothed of Lord Carisford, and Karl Vai 


Kerstenbroock, the famous Flemish duellist 


whose name was a terror to every swordsman. 
Kerstenbroock came to Oxford on an errand 
of revenge, fell afoul of a roistering cavalier 
challenged him. 
bo. 3" 


j 


clothes and went to prevent the duel. She led 


Wat Musgrove, and promptly 
Thomsine, fearing for her brother, put on 
Kerstenbroock on a wild chase and caused him 
to miss his appointment,-to his great rage, for 
honor was a very touchy point with him. But 
when Thomsine fell into a muddy stream 

lost her big boot, and Kerstenbroock disc: 
ered her high-heeled slipper in it, his sens¢ 
better of his vexation, and so 
blundered 


humor got the 
when the two lost their way and 
into Cromwell's headquarters, he 
enter the general’s service in return for safe 


conduct for “the lad.” Then he was sent as a 
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agreed to 
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spy to Staversham castle, the royalist strong- 
hold of family. There he was 
caught and tortured by the cavaliers, and found 
by Thomsine, who hid him and helped him to 
With his Roundhead forces he re- 
turned in time to spit the villains on his fam- 
ous sword and save Thomsine from a loveless 
marriage 


Thomsine’s 


escape. 


Pure romance, as you see, well cast, beau- 
tifully photographed, and dominated by the 
wistfully Richard Barthelmess in a 
A large part of his charm is 


appealing 
new personality. 
which does not suffer even 
Dorothy Mac- 
Kaill is thoroughly pleasing as Thomsine. To 
John S. Robertson again goes credit for smooth 


in his naturalness, 


artificial atmosphere. 


+ 
1 this 


and sympathetic direction. 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK (Paramount) 


Betty Compson and Conway Tearle in the 


rather ordinary story of a lady’s maid who 
falls in love with the master of the house. Care- 
Herbert Bren- 
at least the distinction of good 


after all, slight ma- 


fully handled by the director, 
non, it achieves 
productio1 but is. 


te rial, 


very 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER (First Nationa) 


On the whole, a satisfactory picturization of 
the troubles and the triumphs of our famous 
id friends in the cloak and suit business. 
amusing and characterization well 
Bernard and Alexander Carr as 


the kindly partners seem not so much to play 


Titles are 


done. 


Barney 
the characters as to be them, so excellent is 


their work Fully up to standard and worth 


seeing (S iso page 456.) 


DOES IT PAY? (Fox 

Without exception the worst picture I have 
ever see! It was so awful that I was fasci- 
nated It had everything—the vain husband, 
wife, the pet daughter, the old 
faithful negro 
It ran according to 


the wronged 
lawyer-friend-of-the-family, the 
servants, and the vamp. 
the old formula: the husband divorced his fam- 
ily for the vamp. He learned that she had a 


lover Whereupon he squinched up his eyes 
ind his fists at went home to make a scene. 
He discovered the lover kissing his new wife’s 
little finger \ha! Then came the scene. And 
so O! \nd on top of the story, a cast that 


They sawed the air, 
to tatters—but they 
William Fox was responsible. 


acted all over the place. 


they tore every passion 


acted! 
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Production Notes 


be an interesting program for the next few 
months. Norma Talmadge has made definite 
plans to film Romeo and Julict with Joseph 
Schildkraut, following Secrets to be directed 
by Frank Borzage. The prophets say that 
Blanche Sweet is doing remarkable work in 
Anna Christie. George Fitzmaurice has _fin- 
ished The Eternal City in Rome, with Barbara 
La Mar, Lionel Barrymore, Richard Bennett, 
Montague Love, and Bert Lytell. Richard 
Barthelmess’ Twenty-One is in the cutting 
room, and he has started production of Pinero’s 
The Enchanted Cottage with May MacAvoy as 
jeading woman. Constance Talmadge has be- 
gun on 7he Mirage. Raphael Sabatini’s The 
Sea Hawk is in progress. 


Bici: NATIONAL promises what should 


OX productions include among others, S/. 

Elmo, Monna Vanna, The Shepherd King, 
This Freedom, Gentle Julia, and, in production, 
The Warrens of Virginia 


UIDA’S famous children’s story, .1 Dog 
QO of Flanders will reach the screen as 
Boy of Flanders with Jackie Coogan as Nello 
Following the satisfactory completion of Long 
Live the King, the author, Mary Roberts Rin« 
hart, has been asked to write another story 
especially for the little star, for Metro release. 


part in The Human Mill, which Allen 
Holubar will direct for Metro. 


egy SWEET is to play an important 


IOLA DANA will depart from her usual 
Tt cer siisdenmees and start on a new type 
of picture with The Rosebush of a Thousand 
Years, soon to go into production. 


SPECIAL announcement from Goldywn 
A says that Charles Brabin, who directed 
Driven and Six Days will be the director for 
Ben-Hur. After more than a year since the 
company first announced that the rights to 
the story had been bought, it is finally to be 
produced. The entire production will be filmed 
abroad, and it is expected to take at least a 
year. 


OLDWYN pictures being edited include 
Wild Oranges and Greed. 


ALL CAINE’S The Master of Man has 
undergone its third change of title. 1 


is now Name the Man 


HI. cast tor Elinor Glyn’s Three Weeks 
y eer Aileen Pringle, Conrad Nagel, 
Stuart Holmes, Mitchel Lewis, Joan Standing, 
Nigel de Brulier, Dale Fuller, H. Reeves-Smith, 
John Sainpolis, and Robert Cain. 


ARY PICKFORD began work on Dor- 
M othy l’ernon of Hladdon Hall with a lo- 
cation trip to San Francisco. The scenes taken 
represent one of Queen Elizabeth's “prog- 
resses.” It was customary in those days for 
travelers to take along all their servants, house- 
hold goods, and chattels. To supplement play- 
ers taken from Hollywood, five hundred extras 
with enough horses to mount them were en- 
gaged in San Francisco 


the Ilolf for Allied Producers and Distrib- 


utors, ready for late fall release. 


J \CK PICKFORD has finished J alley of 


REPARATIONS are under way for the 
Fairbanks’ 
Arabian Nights spectacle, and when the work 


major sequence in Douglas 


is at its height it is anticipated that four thou- 
sand persons, probably one of the largest 
crowds ever assembled in a picture, will pass 


before the camera. 


NNOUNCEMENTS from the Lasky stu- 
A iio: include the news that William S. 
Hart has started production of Singer Jim Me- 
Kee, an original by himself, with Phyllis Haver 
as the feminine lead. 


AMES CRUZE’S To the Ladies is com- 
J pleted. 


OROTHY MACKAILL will play an im- 
D portant part in Sam Wood's forthcoming 
picture, The Next Corner, from Kate Jordan’s 


novel. 
Py NEGRI, after finishing Wy Man will 


play Madame Sans Gene, under direction of 
Sidney Olcott. 


EATRICE JOY will have a featured role 
in the new C. B. DeMille production, 
Triumph, 
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Film Recommendations by 


' The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 


Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


= 


1, Chairman, Better Films Committee 


. IX WISH to call attention to the very few Films which can be en- 
dorsed for the family. \When you bear in mind that, at the start of 
our reviewing three years ago, we could endorse about one-half of 
. the output, and that during the past year we could endorse only about one- 
third of the output, and that now the per cent is so low, that it approaches 
zero—we must surely realize that there is a great community problem con- 
fronting us, a crisis if you will. 

I have before me a speech that Mr. Will H. Hays made about a year and 
a nalf ago, and | want to quote briefly. He says: “And above all, perhaps, 
is our duty to the youth. We must have toward that sacred thing, the mind 
of a child, toward that clean and virgin thing, that unmarked slate—we must 
have toward that the same sense of responsibility, the same care about the 
impressions made upon it, that the best teacher or the best clergyman, the 
most inspired teacher of youth, would have. * * We accept the chal- 
lenge in the righteous demand of the American mother, that the entertain- 
ment and amusement of that youth be worthy of its value as the most potent 
factor in the country’s future.” 





Please keep this quotation in mind and scan over the movie advertise- 
ments with me today, the new films which are just being released: Elinor 
Glyn’s Six Days and Three Weeks, The Common Law, Griffith’s The White 
| Rose, The Merry-Go-Round, (advertised as a story of the voluptuousness of 





Vienna before the war), The Affairs of Lady Hamilton (which shows the illicit 
love affair between Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson), Flaming Youth, and 
> West of the Water Tower. 
The community does not allow books like The Common Law (which 
teaches that marriage is old-fashioned), in the public library—but the com- 
munity does allow a producer to take this book and film it for our boys and 
girls to see, and it is made so beautiful, that any silly girl will say that it is 
more beautiful than any wedding she ever saw. Whose fault is it then if she 
emulates this? Why, the community’s, of course, and that means you and 
me. And for the girl it means disillusionment and suicide. She pays for the 
sins of the community, which allows these things to be shown to her. 
Take the case of Flaming Youth and West of the Vater Tower—said to be 


two of the rankest books published in recent years. These ‘lms are just re- 
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Firm RECOMMENDATIONS OF PARENT-TEACHER AssNs, The Educational Screen 


The producers have made innocent scenarios from these books. But 


what happens to the boys and girls who see them? Statistics in our libraries 


and book stores show that whenever a book is filmed, the sale of that book 


jumps by leaps and bounds. 
the filthy books. 


So these boys and girls will be sent back to read 


Shall we stand idly by and permit this destruction of the morale of our 


youth to continue? 
up their own industry. 


The producers have shown their insincerity of cleaning 
Every other business in the country is legislated 


regarding our boys and girls—the most precious thing we have in life. The 


saloon was allowed in our midst—but boys and girls were not allowed in it. 


The poolrooms and dance halls were also barred from our boys and girls— 


We parents and guardians of children are even told by the community what 


our duty is towards our own children, and yet we allow the motion picture 


industry to come in to our communities and undo all the work of the good 


home, the good school and the church. 


The responsibility is ours and we must not evade it much longer. 


HE National Congress of Mothers and Par- 

ent-Teacher Associations recommends the fol- 
lowing films for the family. They have been re- 
viewed by the Better Films Committee and afford 
clean and wholesome recreation. 


FOR THE FAMILY 
(From 10 Years Up) 


A Chapter in Her Life—Story based on Clara 
Louise Burnham’s “Jewel.” A _ little girl 
wins her prudish grandfather’s love ard re 
stores happiness in a discordant home. A 
picture all children can see without harm. 

Dulcy, with Constance Talmadge—The story 
of a young and dumb wife who decides to 
help her husband with his business, but suc- 
ceeds in doing more hindering than helping. 

The Drivin’ Fool—A rollicking romance of a 
transcontinental automobile race, with enough 
wholesome action to please the whole family. 
The finest kind of genuine amusement. Rec 
ommended for the family. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
(Or Over) 


Rupert of Hentzau—A sequel to “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” but liable to disappoint those who 
looked forward to seeing the same cast in 
the second picture. 


Three Wise Fools—A screen version of the 
stage play, wherein a girl is adopted by three 
old bachelors. (See also page 450.) 

FOR ADULTS ONLY 

Little Old New York—Of some historical in- 
terest because of its scenes of Robert Fulton 
and his steamboat Clermont; but is worth 
six reels and not eleven. 

Scaramouche—From 
French Revolution. 


Sabatini’s novel of the 
An elaborate production, 
starring Alice Terry and Ramon Novarro. 

(See also page 458.) 
If Winter Comes—From the novel of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. The picture was photographed 
in England. The film follows the book per- 
fectly and it is a remarkably worth while 
production. Lead played by Percy Marmont. 
(See also page 457.) 
Ruggles of Red Gap—Could be recommended 
for young people except for drinking scenes 
and scenes showing the cigarette-smoking Ma 
Pettingill. One of the 
dramas of the season. 
Where the North Begins—A somewhat con- 
ventional story of the North, but saved by 
the almost human German 


funniest comedy- 


acting of the 
police dog, Rin Tin Tin. 
markable 


A display of re- 
animal training, but altogether 
spoiled for young people by the brutality of 
the story 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 
CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D. 


The Public’s Responsibility for Better Pictures 


N the last issue we considered some of the 
I problems of better pictures. We expressed 
the conviction that political censorship would 
not accomplish this, and that it is doubtful if 
we can ever have any other kind of censorship 


] 


Grant that we could get a censorship whic] 
would rigidly enforce a standard in which free 
dom from profanity, obectionable scenes and 
plots would be the principal requirements, still 
pictures would not be rescued from their stu 
pidity or from the atmosphere which is cre 
ated in Most 
more or less stupid and this alone constitute 
The effect 


these stupid 


their production. pictures are 
a very grave charge against them. 


upon millions who view pictures 


week 
could not 
which the most rigorous censorship could not 


after week is inestimable. Censorshiy 


eliminate it. There are pictures in 


suggest even one elimination, but which nevet 


theless have a low or even hurtful moral tone; 


others are positively vulgar in atmosphere and 
3ut all this is so subtle, 


film 


suggestion. intangible 
and “native” to the 


censorship could eliminate it 


that ne amount ot 
good pictures, we repeat 
The 
must comply with the highest moral and etl 
The director 


If we are to have 
we must go back to the source scenari 
ical standards. bring the 
same standard to producing the film. In othe 
and the phil- 
Amer 


must 


words, the author's director’s 
osophy of life must conform to the best 
ican traditions 

Now the question is, 
complished?” The ’ ne 
We might well despair were it not that equally 
difficult things are being done constantly. We 
must understand, however, at the begin 
ning that the process will be far more slow 
and difficult than it would be by 
this were an effective remedy. 


“How 


shall this be a 


task is not an easy on 


very 
censorship 


The first thing is for every respectable citi 
zen in every community in America to realiz 
that he shares the responsibility for the kind 
of pictures now prevailing. This is not pleas 
ing reading, but it is true. We have it on in 
disputable authority that hitherto the bette: 
the picture the financial 


loss in 


larger the 


volved. Until very recently the few exceptions 
to this statement only served to prove the rule. 


Most of the producers do not belong to the 


altruistic class who would continue making 
good pictures at a loss. If our community 
spends more money to see an objectionable 


film than to see a good one then we must share 
the condemnation until we do everything pos- 
sible to change this state of affairs. The aver- 
age motion pictures 
ever he is inclined, but for him to evince any 


man may go to when- 
pictures 
This 
others combined, 
any 
community to stand aloof and withhold its in- 


active or public interest in motion 


seems to be quite beneath his dignity. 


fact, possibly more than all 


has served to cause the best element in 


fluence from controlling the universal pastime 
of our generation. 


Even as individuals we could accomplish a 


tremendous amount for better films if we made 
to patronize those which promise 
withhold our patronage from 
Then when we see a good picture 
our ap- 
robation to the exhibitor, or if we came to see 


a practice 
be good and 
ill others 
we could take a moment to express 
1 good picture and saw one which was objec- 
tionable we could express our candid disap- 
proval. No one can estimate the impression 
that would be made upon the mind of any ex- 
hibitor if he received a hundred appro- 
bations or disapprobations of any given picture. 
You may be sure he would pass this verdict of 
his patrons on by wire to headquarters. Let 
communities 

the same film 
is being shown and there would be some very 
the hearts of the 


such 


this same thing happen in 


throughout the country where 


definite emotions aroused in 
producers 

If such pronounced results can be effected 
the interest of individuals here and 
there, and we could adduce many proofs that 
such is true, the influence of “organized” com- 


disapprobation would be incal- 


simply by 


mendation or 
culable. 

But in order that any expression of opinion 
may be permanently effective it is absolutely 
essential that the financial returns of good and 
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objectionable pictures shall be reversed. Can 
we complain that .the exhibitor shows ob- 
tionable pictures to our community if he makes 
money on that kind and loses on any other 
kind? If we can co-operate with him so as to 
make good pictures pay at least fairly well, it 
is perfectly safe to state that the average ex- 
hibitor, especially in the smaller comumnity, 
will welcome the opportunity to co-operate 
with the best elements for civic betterment, 
rather than to be counted a pariah. 

We believe most emphatically that the local 
committee for better films can effect these 
various results (namely, help make good pic- 
tures profitable and objectionable pictures un- 
profitable, and protect the ideals and morals 
of the community, particularly of youth), by 
disseminating information as to what pictures 
are good. 

A committee for better films should be or- 
ganized by the united efforts of all the civic, 
religious, and educational organizations of the 
city. For instance, there should be one repre- 
sentative each from the pastors’ association, 
the schools, the parent-teachers’ association, 
the women’s clubs, Chamber of Commerce and 
the various other organizations of the com- 
munity for civic and social betterment. This 
committee should enlighten itself as to all the 
problems involved and should make as tactful 
and sympathetic contacts with the local ex- 
hibitors as possible. If the exhibitors are con- 
vinced that the committee will be reasonable 
and that he can make them understand his own 
problems and difficulties he will usually sur- 
prise the committee by his enthusiastic co- 
operation. 

As to just how the committee shall function 
must be worked out in detail in each commun- 
ity according to local conditions. Usually 
arrangements can be made to view the pic- 
tures before their first public exhibition. It is 
not always necessary for all the members of 
the committee to view any given picture, but 
where there is uncertainty as to the verdict a 
second viewing is usually possible, the full 
committee being present. In some instances 
an exhibitor can change a booking if the pic- 
ture is not approved. In other cases he is 
compelled to show it. If he can and does 
change he has a most effective way of regis- 
tering disapproval at headquarters where it 
counts. If he must use the picture he can at 


least pass the word on to the distributors that 
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the picture has been condemned and _ exert 
double pressure to get the right kind of film, 
The committee for its part can either list in its 
findings every picture being shown and state 
whether it is approved or disapproved or it 
can simply publish the list of its endorsements, 
saying nothing about those disapproved. When 
the newspaper editors are invited to enter into 
such an enterprise for community betterment 
they are almost absolutely sure to place their 
columns at the disposal of a committee for dis- 
semenating information which will be eagerly 
sought by the better people. The public school 
superintendent and principal can usually be 
included in the committee or at least their con- 
sent enthusiastically obtained to post the find- 
ings of the committee on the bulletin boards 
and in many instances to call special attention 
of the scholars to specially good films. 

In this way people who want to see good 
films and escape the bad ones can get reliable 
information. Parents can also know when to 
take or permit their children to go to the 
movies. It will gradually come to pass that the 
box office receipts will show a profit when a 
good picture is shown and the results of show- 
ing an objectionable film will be unsatisfactory. 
Now let this same process be going on in a 
thousand communities at the same time and we 
shall witness such a genuine desire on the part 
of the industry to get at the real standards, 
ideals, and viewpoint of American life as they 
have never demonstrated before. We may then 
reasonably expect the average motion picture 
to be quite as good as the very best of the 
present productions. 

In addition to the above work a local com- 
mittee can be very serviceable in co-operating 
with the exhibitors and public schools in con- 
ducting Saturday morning matinees for chil- 
dren. 

Where a children’s matinee is sponsored it 
is usually wise to carry on a definite propa- 
ganda for parents to discourage the attendance 
of children at movies at other times unless ac- 
companying the parents to see a picture espe- 
cially approved for the entire family group. 

That local committees organized broadly 
along the lines of the above suggestions can 
accomplish wonderful work is certain because 
it has been done and is being done. The ne- 
cessity of having every member of the com- 
mittee understand all the elements of the prob- 
lem and to bring a double portion of tactfulness 
to the work is vital to its success. A local 
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The Light of the World 

e Light of the Wor 

t Re-edited Version of 

, the Birth of a Race 

1 (7 REELS) 

reedom and equality (God’s thought in 
Creation) followed through the time of 

, Moses and the Christ period, to our mod- 

. ern day, when the principle of equality 

; has become the foundation of enlight- 

a hates Cie, GO cn ened governments, and peace and free- 

the symbol of brotherhood and freedom. dom the hope of the modern world. 

) A stirring drama of historic episodes 

) . 42 3a 








Like a Dream the Past 
Rises Before One In This 
Idealized History of the World 


159 North State Street 





SUPER PHOTOPLAY SERVICE 


Superior in Conception andTheme 
to any other Biblical or Educa- 
tional Photoplay Ever Produced 


Chicago, Illinois 








committee will also need contact with some 
organization which has a wider range and that 
can furnish constant information. The editor 
of this department would be pleased to corre 
spond with anyone planning the organization 


of a local committee for he believes that in this 
direction lies the ultimate though very difficult 
and slow solution of our problem of getting 
better films and protecting American ideals. 


C. Ce 


Film Reviews 
(By Dr. Marshall personally) 


If Winter Comes (12 reels) (l‘ox Film Corp.) 
This extraordinarily faithful and serious pic- 
turization of Hutchinson’s popular story de- 
parts from the book in scarcely a detail. It is 
doubtful if this integrity has ever been equalled 
The atmosphere of the novel has been captured 
and held throughout. Those who liked the 
book will certainly be held spellbound by the 
film. Few pictures so richly deserve a place 
in a week night program for all over twelve 
Those using other than distinctively religious 
pictures on Sunday evenings will find this one 
of the very best. The production of a dozen 
such pictures in a year would mark an epoch 
in motion picture history. (See also page 454.) 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame. (10 reels) 
(Universal Films). A monumental picturiza- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece. The Paris 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


ian mobs, with their clash with aristocracy, 
resentment at being 
treated as brutes, are portrayed most vividly. 
as the Hunchback lingers in the 
This picture has great merit 
There are many 


their ever increasing 
Lon Chaney 
memory for days. 
realistically and_ historically. 
harrowing scenes which, however, it is prac- 
tically impossible to cut. Appropriate for adults 


only. 
Why Worry? (6 reels) (Pathé). A Harold 
Lloyd comedy. The immensely rich young 


Harold Van Pelham, as a chronic invalid, seeks 
some Central or South American 
country. He does not know he has chosen a 
land of “a revolution a day.” The new revolu- 
tion starts just as he, his beautiful nurse and 


health in 


his secretary are coming from the pier to the 
hotel, but he does not recognize it as a revolu- 
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vyeare of ZENITH 
efficient Motion Picture 

performance Projector 





Makes it possible to stop fo" 
a still picture any time, without 
danger of injuring the film. 


The Zenith is especially adapted for schools, churches and simila™ 
institutions, industrial concerns, railway and steamship companies. 
and all others with whom clear, steady, flickerless projection is im- 
portant, and portability is an advantage. 

Equipped with Mazda lamp and with motor, both adaptable to 
any standard lighting current. May be had with or without stere- 
opticoa for showing slides or views. Stereopticon quickly and easily 
attached or detached. 

The Zenith produces sharp and clear pictures up to 100 feet and 
over. Uses standard films only. The selection of standard films is 
almost unlimited. 

Simple . and easy to operate. Light in weight, less than 60 lbs. 
sturdy and established. Endorsed by users; 
guaranteed. The moderate price appeals to those who desire dura- 
ble and standard at r ble cost. Send for il- 
lustrative and descriptive booklet. No obligation. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-A West Second Street Duluth, Minn. 

















The Educational Screen 





National Pictures Academy 


presents 


The Cricket on the Hearth and Our Mu- 
tual Friend, two of Charles Dickens’ 
famous stories; The Prince and the Pau- 
per, by Mark Twain; The Headless 
Horseman, by Washington Irving; 
and 

Cardigan, The Bohemian Girl, Jane Eyre, 
Timothy’s Quest, The Heart of Maryland, 
Welcome Children, Muggsy, The Italian 
(with George Beban), Quo Vadis. 


Have you seen 
A COMMON LEVEL 


(6 Reels) 
An historical masterpiece, with a moral. 
Thousands of horses, great mob scenes. 
Showing the battle of Attila, the Hun, 
with the Gauls and Romans. A picture 
for every school and church 


National Pictures Academy 


(Exclusively Non-Theatrical 


94 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FREE FILM LIST 











tion—at least not at first. He rather mistakes 
it for a welcoming committee, quite 
overwhelmed. He is mistaken for The 
plot thickens in a truly absurd way, and every 
Lloy d 


Inspect for 


and is 
a spy. 
new adventure is given the truly turn. 
There is rollicking fun aplenty. 
cuts. (See also page 450.) 

Potash and Perlmutter. 


(8 reels) (First Na- 


tional). Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr, 
who immortalized Potash and Perlmutter on 
the stage, appear in the film, and one can 


scarcely believe he is not looking at “flesh and 
blood men.” Their screen work is not 
whit less captivating. It seems almost impos- 
sible that so much of the humor and pathos 
of the play has been caught in the film. 
ful inspection for several cuts is recommended. 
It is unfortunate that a film of such rare merit 
should require inspection at all. 
(See also page 451.) 
Three Ages. (6 (Metro Pictures 
Corp.). A Buster Keaton comedy. Three par- 
allel stories of a wooer’s tragedies, one of the 
stone age, one of the Roman Empire and one 
of the present day, are presented. First a chap- 
ter in the affairs of the stone age hero is pic- 
tured, then a corresponding chapter of Rome 
and then one of the present. For the most part 


one 


Care- 


reels) 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


this borders upon slapstick comedy but there 


are many ludicrous incidents. Appropriate only 


for entertainment of the lightest vein. Inspect 
for cuts. 

Watch My Smoke. (5 reels) (Fox Film 
Corp.). A typical Tom Mix story of ranch 
lite, with the usual number of thrills, and 
plenty of “stunts” by his wonderful horse, 
Tony. 

Scaramouche. (10 reels) (Metro Pictures 
Corp.). A very wonderful picturization of Ra- 
fael Sabatini’s famous novel of the French 
Revolution Very vivid and realistic but not 
as harrowing as most pictures dealing with 


kindred subjects. Not very appropriate for 
children. (See also page 454.) 
The Green Goddess. (9 reels) 
Pictures Corp.). 
From the successful stage production. A thrill- 
little kingdom of Rukh in 
in which a British physician, a 
become the 
to be 
of the 
Like all 
much merit. Not 
Inspect for possible 


( Distinctive 


George Arliss and Alice Joyce. 


ing drama in the 
the Himalayas, 
and his wife 


major of the army 


unwilling guests of the rajah, and are 


executed as revenge for the execution 
rajah’s brothers by the 
Arliss pictures this one 


appropriate for children 


Government. 
has 


cuts. 
Lest We Forget. (5 reels) (Plymouth Film 
Mention THe Epucationat ScrREEN 
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Fishing 
Harpooning Sea Monsters 
Scenic Wonders 
Terrapin Farming 
Native Industries 


Coffee Industry 

Life as Others Lead It 

When the Earth Rocks 
And other 


re¢ Is 


many 


Headquarters 


306-7-8 Townley Bldg. 








ADVENTURING 
WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


A six-reel story of Life, Travel and Adventure which takes the student from 
the United States to the Tropics of Central America. 


Not a dull moment 

Highly instructive. 
Singie reel films of our own make now ready 
Sugar Industry of Central America 


subjects of from one to five 
Complete synopsis of any film on request. 


Bookings anywhere in the U. S. 


COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


Hunting 
Indian Life 
Wild Bird Life 
Mountain Climbing 
Historical Places 


Sports 


in the six reels. 


for distribution. 
Banana Industry 


The Maya of Today 
Still Waters 
No H. C. L. Here 


P. O. Box 1662 
Miami, Fla. 














Corp.). A frankly advertised propaganda filn 
for the enforcement of the 18th Amendment 
The scenario was written by Dr. James K 
Shields, Superintendent of the Anti-Saloot 


produced under his 
immediate supervision Dr. Shields is author 
of The Stream of \ Maker of Men 
The story holds the attention from first to last, 
and the picture will be 
every 


League of New Jersey and 


Life and 


exceedingly helpful in 


community where it is shown in _ the 


sentiment and demand for law 


An excellent picture for a Sut 


creation of a 
enforcement. 
day evening service, or for any occasion 


Columbus. (4 reels) (Pathé Exchange, Inc 


This is the first of the thirty-odd Photoplays 
of American History produced by the Yale 
University Press. A board of historians and 


educators appointed by the Council’s Commit 
tee of Yale University and assisted by 
guished historical specialists, 


the historical accuracy of all these photoplays 


distin- 


is responsible fot 


The adventures of Columbus are vividly por 
trayed throughout the long years of seeking 
for a patron at the courts of Portugal and 


Spain, and through the long and discouraging 
journey till he and his men set foot upon the 
shore of the New World 
and Spain. 


and claim it for God 


Write to Advertisers 


Please 


Jamestown. (4 reels) (Pathé 


Inc.). This is the 


Exchange, 
the Pho- 
produced by the 


second release of 


toplays of American History 


Yale University Press. The first permanent Eng- 
glish settlement in America becomes a living real- 
ity after one has seen this picture. 


Note 


HOTOPLAYS of American History. Over 
thirty of photoplays, ranging from 
two to four reels, are being made by the Yale 


these 


Press 
the 


be ard of 


Two have already been re- 
will be released one a 
and educators 
the Council’s Committee of Yale 
distinguished 


University 
leased, and others 


month. A 


appointed by 


historians 


University and assisted by his- 


is responsible for the his- 


these photoplays, 


torical specialists, 


torical accuracy of all and 


not one scene is reproduced which is not his- 
torically This is by far the most 
ambitious educational program ever attempted 
in motion pictures, and it promises to advance 
the educational development of pictures many 
The first two releases fully live up to 
The pictures are not only 
educational but also entertaining in the highest 
Co 


accurate 


years 


the promises made. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GooDENOUGH 


Difficulties 


ISUAL instruction, in many an institu- 

tion, owes its beginnings to the enthusi- 

asm and effort of one individual—or at 
best a small group of individuals, who by their 
demonstration of the effectiveness of the 
method, little by little win the support and 
confidence of others, and the necessary backing 
from the governing body to insure the spread 
and extension of the practice. 

The pioneering stage safely passed, it has 
been the experience of many that there are 
even more serious difficulties ahead, which 
must be guarded against, if the newly accepted 
program be not jeopardized nor its normal 
growth retarded. 
ing, rather freely, from several communica- 


We take the liberty of quot- 
tions received during the last few months, 
which give voice to the experience of many 
in similar situations. The writer says: 

“Ten or eleven years ago I began slide work 
in my own classes, using my own Radiopticon. 
The college now has three or four stereopti- 
cons, and we are pushing and practicing visual 
instruction through films and slides in class- 
room and chapel for instruction and entertain- 
ment. In addition, we are showing entertain- 
ing and instructive films to more than 200 
college boys every Saturday evening and thus 
keeping them off the streets. But our plans 
are handicapped seriously by 
almost misrepresentation by some dealers in 
motion picture projectors and by some film 
exchanges.” 


carelessness and 


Nor is this an isolated complaint. Too often 
the confidence of the schoolman in the dealer 
on whom he must rely, proves to be misplaced. 
A business, organized to deal with the the- 
atrical field, finds itself suddenly in possession 
of a new market for its product. In too many 
cases, the only thought seems to be to exploit 
this new, rich and unexpectedly promising 
field, and altogether too seldom is there mani- 
fest a real effort honestly. to understand its 
problems and serve its needs. In many cases 
the exchange man, by virtue of his experience 
with the theatrical field, is totally unable to 


get the viewpoint of the non-theatrical exhib- 
itor. 

In some of the larger cities, where there are 
numerous film exchanges, the problem is per- 
haps simpler, for then there are opportunities 
to deal personally with those who handle equip- 
ment and films, and there are greater chances 
to know and see for oneself. But in the smaller 
centers—and many college communities fall 
into this class—the pioneering schoolman must 
rely upon the “paper promises” of the ex- 
changeman. The latter little understands the 
viewpoint of the institution, and perhaps cares 
not, so long as his rental price is assured, 

The same correspondent writes further as 
follows: 

“IT may be a prude, but I think the college 
has no business with the motion picture, unless 
it selects an ideal and plan different from that 
of the theatre. It is of course self-evident that 
only the schoolman can plan and direct the 
contents of the strictly educational film, espe- 
cially the film that accompanies the classroom 
work. But also the recreational film shown in 
the college or school must have a much higher 
moral than is tolerated in the theatre. One 
improper scene in a picture shown under the 
auspices of a college faculty will compromise 
the efforts of the faculty very seriously. We 
found that out the other night, when we 
received a comedy and a feature film from a 
film exchange which prints all over its litera- 
ture that it has the correct viewpoint of the 
church and college, and its films are guaran- 
The fea- 
ture was based on drunkenness and showed 4 


teed to be morally safe, absolutely. 
lot of unnecessary scenes. The comedy was 
still worse. I realize of course that 
two dozen persons would not agree exactly on 
the moral quality of a specified group of films. 
Sut there are fundamentals on which most 
schoolmen agree. 

“The furnish the films 
should become more familiar with the stand- 


non-theatrical 


exchanges which 


ards of the different types of 


Now 
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Pathe Current Events Course 


, ' 
based upon the 


PATHE NEWS 


The step from indifference to enthusiasm becomes easy when you link up class-work 


in history with the screening of the most important political, social, national and inter- 
national events shown regularly in the Pathe News. 

The Course has received the endorsement of prominent educators. It is being con- 
stantly used in important school systems. 

Pathe News will be leased to educational, social and religious institutions on con- 
tract for a period of from six months t e year. Special service in connection with the 
Course. 

For booklet and full information address 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
35 W. 45th St., New York 
Exchanges in 35 Cities of the United States 
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institutions showing pictures, in respect hese are some of the fundamental problems 
morals, taste, strength of plot, and physical which must be solved if the development of the 
condition of the film, so that a guarantee stands _non-theatrical field is to be anything but slow 
for something worth while.” ind = difficult And the solution is two-fold. 

Again, perhaps the non-theatrical exhibitor The school user of materials must familiarize 
will discover theatrical films he would be glad himself with the field, must appreciate the prob- 


to show—only to find that he comes into co! 


tact with the local theatre manager who rt 


; , 
sents his rusion into the entertainment fiel . . 
sents his intrusi nt ¢ ntertain a ¢ thereby indicating his approval of a. certain 
some ses the loc: theatre makes cot an 
In some cases the cal ne : ype and kind of thing. Too much cannot be 
tracts with the distributing company tor e» : - . 
, = 1 fl ict ’ ? ' said to urge the present necessity of pre-view- 
clusive wus¢ ot a hims which the exchang a 
7 ; | ; ; ng—even after one is satisfied as to the general 
controls. nfair, obviously since the scho : : 
‘mbar , vholesomeness of a subject—to guard against 
or church should certainly have the privilege : gto : : 
eee ' ' 1 ad small lapses, while judicious cutting will 
Ot using naterial atter the theatre aS had ts ‘ . 


runs. Schools generally recognize the tact t 

+ P f mncerned 
the distributing organization must get its 
run” prices, and the revenue from subsequent \mong the producers there are many signs 
theatrical bookings, to cover production costs vhich indicate an effort to study the needs of 
The worth of most films to the theatrical held the non-theatrical field. The organization of 
however. is a matter of “newness’—with whicl Educational Departments” whose business it 
the school field is very little concerned. Sine s to edit material especially for school use, and 
the non-theatrical exhibitor is willing to wait the development of the exclusively non-the- 
until films have enjoved a reasonable period of trical distributing organization, are factors in 
theatrical runs in his territory, is it fair to all the situation which give signs of promise. 
concerned, to shut him out altogether: M. E. G. 


lems of the 


, ae remedy to the entire satisfaction of everyone 


producer, and be able to choose the 


est out of the mass of available subjects, 
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The Educational Screen 


Film Reviews 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 

Old New York (1 reel) (Vitagraph) (Kineto) 
—To one who knows New York City, this reel 
will be a delight—picturing as it does, the char- 
acteristic scenes in the New York of forty or 
fifty years ago, in contrast with the familiar 
city of today. For those who regard the city 
as interesting merely because it is our greatest, 
it tells the story of amazing growth within a 
few decades, transforming a town into the tow- 
ering metropolis of today. 

One is tempted to list in detail the various 
contrasts which the reel affords, in bringing 
to view early and modern landmarks. Bowl- 
ing Green is shown a quarter century ago— 
and now. The old Dutch mill which stood at 
the corner of Cortland and Broadway in 1723 
is a strange contrast to the skyscrapers which 
border the present street; Park Row fifty years 
ago bears little resemblance to the present site 
of the World Building; the Fifth Avenue of 
a generation ago is a leisurely looking thor- 
oughfare, and the old horsecars—recent enough 
to be remembered by many of the older gen- 
eration of New Yorkers—appear strangely 
primitive beside our modern street and ele- 
vated cars. 

One of the most surprising views of the reel 
is that which shows the reservoir on 42nd 
Street between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, from 
which once came the city’s water supply, on 
the site now occupied by Bryant Park and the 
New York Public Library. The city’s amaz- 
ing uptown growth is indicated by the con- 
trast between the old “Shanty town” in the 
neighborhood of 100th Street, and the present 
district of imposing apartments. But with all 
these evidences of change, one sight remains 
as it always was—the glow of the sunset over 
the Hudson. 

The early views are, obviously, made from 
still photographs, but they are done exceedingly 
well, and one’s attention is never distracted by 
poor quality in photography which so often 
marks such efforts at reproduction. An enter- 
taining and thoroughly instructive reel. 

The Crystal Ascension (2 reels) (Pathé)—A 
Kiser Artfilm, devoted to a succession of views 
of Mt. Hood and its glaciers—the “Crystal Sen- 
tinel of the Oregon Cascades.” 

It is the story of a day with a mountain 
climbing party who set out to 





explore the 


snowfields. Much of the footage is devoted to 
the climb, and the difficulties encountered, by; 
views of the 
mountain itself and its glacier—the face, the 


there are also many excellent 
surface of the ice, the moraines and some of 
A ranger’s cabin 
is visited on the way, and the party returns at 
evening to the lodge. 

Truly, genuine Alpine scenery is to be found 


the strange ice formations. 


much nearer home than Switzerland, and plenty 
of the thrills of mountain climbing wait at our 
The reel gives an excellent idea 
mountain 


very doors. 
of a glacier and the structure of 
glacier ice, 

When the Earth Rocks (1 reel) (Cosmopoli- 
tan Expedition)—Filmed in Guatemala, where 
earthquakes are frequent. Their disastrous re- 
sults are distressingly evident in the ruins of 
the city which furnishes some seemingly act- 
ual scenes of a quake—swaying buildings, in- 
habitants in flight, heaps of debris where had 
stood stately public buildings, with only an oc- 
casional wall and panel spared to stand up- 
right amid the ruin. 

\ serious problem in such a catastrophe is 
the provisioning of the city. Scenes show food 
being brought in by ox team, and tents for the 
refugees are set up by the American Red Cross. 
Later views show some of the work of remov- 
ing the debris and dumping it from cars. 

Hampered by photography, a 


some poor 


rather monotonous sequence, and the “‘staged” 
effect of some of the scenes, it is nevertheless 
a convincing enough picture of the devastation 
which follows such an upheaval. 


Land of the Zuider Zee (1 


Films)—Photographed for the 


(Castle 
part on 
the island of Markham, where old Dutch char- 


reel) 


most 


acteristics are perhaps best preserved, the reel 
H olland’s 
canals—an artistic as well as useful feature of 
the country—and the neat little houses on the 
canal banks, the peculiar canal boats, the peo- 
ple in their quaint native costumes, and par- 
ticularly the typical Dutch water carrier, dip- 
ping buckets full and hanging them on the 
yoke over her shoulders, 

Markham houses are built below the street 
level, and the people still follow the customs 
of their their wooden 


contains some charming scenes of 


forefathers, removing 


shoes before entering the house. 
Fishing boats—a veritable forest of masts— 
are eloquent of the chief occupation of the peo- 
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Perfect Slide Projection—for 
Class Room or Auditorium 


The Model BB Balopticon gives the most pleasing dissolving effects, one 
picture blending with the next—the best way to show slides. 

It is virtually two lanterns in 
one, yet is very compact and has 
no complicated adjustments. 
Equipped with two powerful 
Mazda lamps, it is entirely silent 
and automatic in operation, and 








works on any regular lighting socket. 


Ask your dealer or write us for complete description 


Bausch ¢F Jomb Optical ©. 
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e iceman ban ee ee 
ple, and a glimpse is given of Holland’s wind- great variety of produce and the products of 
mills, still picturesque, although their useful their crude industries and arts—all destined for 
ness is less than formerly—other means of gen the market place, which is interestingly shown 
erating power having taken their place. vith its crudely covered stalls. 

It is safe to say that the reel, with all its Public wash houses are a feature of this 
excellence of photography, could have been still market town, offering facilities eagerly made 
more effective if the incongruous automobil ise of, for washing clothes and for bathing. 
had been kept out of the picture Why it wa Some beautiful glimpses of the country ap- 
allowed to dominate the quaint old-country pear here and there through the reel, some of 
scenes is hard to fathom. Is there nothi vhich might be more effective if they were 
which could be left true and natural, and es- not « deep! tinted that details become ob- 
cape the inevitable “modern” touch? seoaan On the whole. however, an admirable 

The Maya of Today (1 reel) (Cosmopolitan study of a native people engaged in their char- 
Expedition)—Like the coolie of China, thes heriatie seemmaiinan: 


Maya Indians are the burden bearers of Central 

American—living as their ancestors did cen SCIENCE 

turies ago. In this reel they are shown bearing 

huge loads, which it is said they carry long The Cuckoo’s Secret (1 reel) (Bray)— 
Thanks to the work of an English scientist, Mr. 


distances—as much as thirty miles a day ov 


rough roads, pausing only occasionally to rest, Edgar Chance, the life history of the cuckoo 
then lifting their cumbersome loads and resun has been discovered and completely photo 
ing the march. Children are trained from their graphed Every Spring the bird returns to 
early years to carry loads, to lift and balance England, and although it has been known that 
them. the cuckoo builds no nest, the secret of how 

The road leading to the city on market day the young are reared has never been completely 


shows whole families journeying, pack animals _ revealed. 
as well as human burden bearers carrying a Now it appears that the bird shirks the duties 
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of motherhood by depositing her eggs, one to 
a nest, in the nests of other birds—but in re- 
sponse to some strange instinct, as in the case 
of the unconscious subject of this photographic 
experiment, she choose a nest of birds belong- 
ing to the same species as those by whom she 
was reared. 

The scientists are shown erecting a cage of 
greenery in the field to serve as a blind from 
which Some 
markable shots show the little titlarks protest- 


to photograph proceedings. re- 
ing vigorously but futilely at the invasion of 
the cuckoo, which, taking one of the titlark’s 
eggs in her beak, lays her own in its place and 
flies off to a nearby tree to devour the stolen 
egg. Forty-eight hours later, she is caught by 
the camera in the act of laying an egg in an- 
other nest, repeating the process—if the count 
in the film is correct, twenty-one times in the 
course of the season. 

A good close view shows the eggs in the 
nest of the titlark, the egg of the cuckoo con- 
siderably larger than the others. It hatches in 
twelve days, and the foster parents care for the 
strange fledgling, apparently unconscious that 
it is not their own. Splendid views show the 
nest and the fed, the feeding 
duties being assumed equally by both parents. 

When only three days old, and still blind, 
the young cuckoo works to eject the unhatched 
eggs from the nest, and treats the young tit- 
larks that have been hatched in the same man- 
ner, until finally the young usurper is in sole 
possession of the nest, demanding to be fed 
even after it has learned to fly. A 
usual view shows the cuckoo, now nearly full 
grown and several times the size of the titlark, 
still being fed by the mother bird who lights 
on the baby’s back to drop the choice morsels 
in the greedy mouth. 

Certainly a most interesting subject for cam- 
era work, and a revelation in picture form of 
the life history of this strange bird. 

The Spider (1 reel) (Educational Films)-—- 
Great were the expectations of splendid resuits 
in an educational way when it was announced 
that there had been developed by Louis Toi 
hurst, a microphotography with the aid of an 
intense light of great brilliancy, but practically 
devoid of heat, all of which would allow normal 
activity of the tiny subjects while being photo- 
graphed. And in the two subjects here re- 
viewed, there is evident promise of great ac- 
complishments by — the 


young being 


most un- 


process though these 


ScHoo.t D 
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reels themselves, as they have been handled, qp} 
not make full use of their splendid opporty| 
nities. i 

Much footage is expended at the first in | 
vindicating the spider—justifiable perhaps with 
a theatrical audience, but hardly necessary | 
Splendid views @pe 
given of the egg and the nest, and the tiny 


the student of nature. 
spiders clawing their way out 

To demonstrate the spinning ability of the 
tiny subject, the photographer devised a clever 
spinning wheel, on which the spider, while held 


tightly is forced to wind a thread. In this 
fashion 280 feet of silk are spun in less than 
two minutes, from the spinnerets which age 


The 


thread of silk, highly magnified, is shown in 


interestingly photographed in closeup. 

comparison with a human hair. 
Excellent views give a close-up of the fore- 

microscope, as 


under well as the jaws 


several profile portraits to various 


legs, 
and show 
groups of the spider’s eight eyes 

The manner of walking the web is seen, and 
the spider’s usefulness is demonstrated in rid- 
flies 


ding the world of numbers of which are 


shown to be disease carriers 


With such possibilities, it is a matter of no 
small regret that the producers have automat- 
ically eliminated themselves from the educa- 
tional field with the injection of such titte 
material as, for example, “The spider’s habit 
of laying many eggs is earnestly recommended 


to the hen;” “Having no mother to guide them, 
they dine upon each other;” and “Her multiple 


eye gets a multiple eyefull.” Entertaining— 
perhaps—but there must be business of reor- 
ganizing, if the reels are to be available for 


serious use. 
The Ant (1 (Educational Films)—An- 


other of the Secrets of Life series, made pos- 


reel) 


sible by Tolhurst’s “cold light” microphotog- 
raphy. 

The underground passages below the ant 
hill are most interestingly shown, with the 
workers digging feverishly to remove debris. 
[The head of the ant is magnified to bring to 
view its peculiar structure, and splendid close- 
ups demonstrate the ant’s lifting power. Re- 
markable “team work” characterizes their ac- 


tivity, and astonishing loads are pushed and 
pulled with seemingly little trouble. 


Ant eggs furnish a novel subject for the 
camera, and the eggs hatch to larvae which in 
turn develop into the pupa. stage, shown 
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“Pictures Speak a Universal Language” 





greatly magnified The dark spot is pointed 
out as the developing eye, which is seen to 
compound in structure, like the fly’s, and no 
doubt extremely defective in vision 


Queens and drones, both winged, are photo 


graphed—and for or other, there 


is also pictured the parasite of the ant. 


some reason 


A crane is devised to test the strength of thi 
fastening a wire around its waist, and 
a little pole, as tall to 
however, as the Woolworth building to a man. 


ant by 
causing it to lift him, 
Here again, the common mistake of an over 
effort to be 
“It will not surprise the cynical to learn that 


ambitious entertaining as follows 


the jaws of the female are more powerful than 


the male.” And again, when the little ant is 
forced to lift the weight’ or be torn asunder, 
he once misses his hold, and the title writer 
exclaims, “Is it too much for the ant, or did 
the noon whistle blow?” 

Is the level of intelligence of the average 


audience so low, or its appetite so jaded, that 


it cannot be counted upon to appreciate the 


wonders of the animal world honestly and scien- 


the edu 


cator toward such a presentation of material 


tifically presented? The attitude of 


1s sO obvious as to need no comment. 


1 


Write to Advertisers and 
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Modern educators stress the 
importance of Pupil Activity. 


The stereograph and lantern 
slide encourage Pupil Activity. 


Keystone complete sets, fully 
indexed, meet the demands of 
Modern Educators. 


There is a Keystone Representativ 
in your district who 1s a trained ex- 
pert in Visual Education. 


Write today 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Incorporated Meadville, Pa. 
Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic 


and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood 
& Underwood. 


reel) (Vitagraph 
remarkable views 


Nature’s Handiwork (1 
(Kineto) \ 


showing various phases in the life story of 


collection of 


caterpillars, moths and butterflies. The eggs 
Lepidoptera are first photographed, then 
caterpillars of Vanessa are seen feeding on 


nettle and spinning a thread from the mouth to 


the food plant, to guard against an accidental 


fall. The Clothes-moth Caterpillar is pictured 
in his peculiar tube made from remnants of 
destroyed cloth, and the caterpillars of the 


Thorn Moth afford a surprising example of 
mimicry when resting, being quite undistin- 
guishable from the twigs which form their 
support. 

Other caterpillars are interestingly shown, 


with their beautiful markings; and the exact 
method by which a caterpillar carves a leaf 
becomes perfectly apparent in close view. 
Among many excellent features of the recl, 
not the least notable is the record of the chang 
ing of the Peacock Caterpillar into the chrys- 
alis stage, and shedding its cast-off skin. Later 
the Peacock Butterfly emerges, and the camera 
records the process in its entirety, showing 
also the butterfly’s developing wings, and, un- 
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Library. They h 


photographs of the recent earthquake disaster. 
slides. 


RENTAL PRICE $5.00 


indefinitely extended. 
Carter. 


RENTAL PRICE $5.00 


ammergau. 
all hand colored and is accompanied with lecture. 
and Easter seasons. 


RENTAL PRICE $5.00 


1111 Center Street 





The accompanying slide sets are three of the most 
ave been commended by slide users the country over. 


JAPAN IN BEAUTY AND DESOLATION 
The beauty of Japanese life and landscapes—a subject brim full of romance—augmented by numerous 
This f 
Pictures of the earthquake are actual photographs and the lecture which 
based on the accounts of eye witnesses and government reports. 


“TUT-ANKH-AMEN AND THE DUST OF EGYPT’S KINGS” 


By far the most popular of all slide sets last season, the 
Containing a large number of the actual photographs taken by the Earl of Car- 
navon, the set will be kept up to date as further excavations progress under the direction of 
This set consists of sixty hand colored slides and contains exclusive pictures of the 
to King Tut’s Tomb and an actual plan of the underground tomb. 


THE PASSION PLAY OF OBERAMMERGAU (1922) 
Produced from the authentic pictures of the 1922 Passion Play obtained by Mr. H. A 
trip to Europe, this set is a true reproduction of the Passion Play as acted in the little town of Ober- 
Only a faint word impression can be given of this beautiful set. It consists of sixty slides 
Reservations are now being made tor the 
To avoid disappointment, order now. 


For further information on complete list of 
films, stereopticons or motion picture machines write 


The DeVry Circulations 


Department “A’’ 


sensational and popular slide sets in the DeVry 


set consists of fifty-four beautifully hand colored 


accompanies them is 


SALE PRICE $75.00 


popularity of this set bids fair to be 


Howard 
inte-chambers 


SALE PRICE $75.00 


DeVry on his 


Christmas 


SALE PRICE $75.00 


lides, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Nove 











der the microscope, the scales which are re- 
sponsible for their pattern and color. 

To the Nature Study class, the last section 
of the reel will be of particular interest, show- 
ing as it does the eye of the butterfly under 
the microscope, and the structure of the head, 
with its clubbed antennae and spiral tongue, 
at the tip of which may be seen the organs of 
taste. The tongue is shown to consist of two 
separate parts, butterfly emerges, 
the two being almost immediately joined (as 
two brushes might be struck together, their 
bristles interlocking) to make an airtight tube. 

No particular sequence is followed in the 
reel, but it contains abundant valuable material 
for classroom showing in connection with a 
study of the subject. To a general audience 
it should be no less fascinating, and would 
serve as an excellent number on an entertain- 
ment program. 

Einstein’s Theory of Relativity (2 reels) 
(Premier Productions)—A striking example of 
the manner in which an abstract and some- 
what complex scientific subject may be made 
perfectly clear and understandable through the 
illustrative medium of the motion picture and 
the animated drawing. 


when the 


This popular version 


is arranged and selected from a 4-reel scientific 
presentation, and edited by Garrett Serviss. 
In a 


introduction, Einstein’s 


built 


lengthy 
is declared to be 
laws 


theory 
scientific 
applied to make the 
(the automobile, the 
steam engine, great bridges, huge skyscrapers, 


upon the same 


which have been 


marvels of yesterday 
the radio and the x-ray) the commonplaces of 
today. 

It is asserted that our senses are not always 
demonstrated in 
the case of a pencil in a glass partly filled with 
water, the line of the wood apparently broken 
in the middle—or in the color of a circle which 
white against a black background, 
whereas against true white, it appears decid- 
edly grey. 


infallible—as can be readily 


appears 


In the same way, our senses are confused in 
A man on a boat pushing 
against the land with a pole to propel the boat, 
seemed to be moving forward in relation to 
the boat, but in relation to the land, he is sta- 
This 
stance of the relativity of motion 

Changing our viewpoint to a position outside 
the earth, direction on the earth is shown to be 
merely relative—the ordinary up and down of 
Excel- 


the case of motion. 


tionary. illustration is cited as an in 





earth becoming meaningless in 


space. 
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You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buyingin Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
Write or wire for your copy today. 





how to give. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











“MINUSA* 


Portable Screens 





INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











lent animated diagrams show the direction of 
a falling ball dropped from a tower on the 
earth, as the earth rotates, appearing (as we 
see it from 
cannon ball 
and falling again is seen to describe a perfect 


curved line. Again, a 


from the 


space) a 


shot straight up earth 


semi-circle, 


Motion and direction, therefore, are shown 
to be relative. In like manner, size, speed and 
time are demonstratd to be merely relative. 


One of the most carefully done and especially 
instructive portions of the subject deals with 
the one speed—the speed of light—which is not 
relative, but which travels under all conditions 
at the settled rate of 186,000 miles per second 
The experiment shows two pistols on a revoly 
ing wheel both discharged at the same instant, 
the upper bullet, turn of the 
wheel, traveling than the fired 
against the turn, but the two flashes of light 
travel with the 


shot with the 


faster one 
same speed 
that 


places—in 


The unchanging speed of light shows 
time is the different 
other words, time also is relative 
Some workings out of the 
plained, as for 
that space is bent. 


be bent 


not Same 1n 
theory are ex- 


instance, Einstein’s assertion 
Light rays are shown to 
when passing through space near a 
body like the sun—which fact has necessitated 
corrections of our telescopic observations. The 
eclipse of 1919 is shown to have demonstrated 
the truth of this part of Einstein’s theory. 

A particularly instructive subject, containing 
valuable material, but 


such a manner as to interest any audience. 


HYGIENE 


Sir Lacteus, the Good Milk Knight (2 reels) 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture)—Not a new 
subject, but deserving of mention because of 
its having been made specially for children, be 


scientific presented in 
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longing, therefore, to a class of pictures of 
which there are all too few. 

It tells the story of Mary Strong, who de- 
clares she is too old to drink milk, but who 
sees in a dream the robber knight, Sir Dis- 
ease, in his stronghold. Observing that his 
stock of victims is becoming low, he sends out 
his robbers, Coffee and Tea, to capture Mary. 
She is carried off to a captive cell, but releases 
a pigeon which carries word to her parents. 
They appeal to Sir Lacteus, who pledges his 
and and that of his knights, Sir Sugar, Sir Fat, 
Sir Protein, and the others, who advance to the 
rescue. 

What follows is a rather naive contest, con- 
suming considerable footage, between the rival 
forces, during which Mary is of course rescued. 
The lesson is further brought home by proces- 
sions of children bearing mottoes on the value 
of milk as an all-round food. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Where Jungle Meets the Sea (1 reel) (Cos- 


mopolitan Expedition)—A picturization of the 
banana industry of the Carribean countries, as 


The 


banana, having no seed for planting, is propa- 


it is carried on in the heart of the jungle. 


gated by transplanting the roots, in each sec- 
tion of which is an “eye.” A native is shown 
digging root, and planting in a section, deep 
in the heart of the jungle. Clearing operations 
follow, the huge manaca palm being 
build A railroad spur is built 
to connect the new farm with the main line. 
Quite the most unusual feature of the reel is 
its study of the cross-section of the stalk of 
the tree, showing the broad leaves curled 
tightly around the heart of the plant, and the 


bunch of fruit in the center, which gradually 


leaves 


used to huts. 
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VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 








the 


A view of 


works it way upward. 
the tree shows the head emerging. 

Cutting the bunches requires considerable 
skill, that the fruit may not be injured—after 
which the bunches are slung over the back of 
burros and carried to tram cars. They are fol- 
lowed on the journey by way of the pick-up 
train to the port where they are loaded by con- 
veyors into the ship’s hold. 

A logical and well-developed 
well adapted for school showing. 


presentation, 


The Stereopticon in the Classroom 
(Concluded from page 436) 
More pictures will be used at one time than 
should be used in either of the other two 
types. In fact, all those covering a given 
unit may be used in a period. 
is to distribute the slides through the entire 
class and, after allowing a few minutes for 
study, to collect and arrange in proper or- 
der. Then, as each picture is shown, the 
pupils in turn make their contributions to 
the topic, the teacher asks a question or 


A good plan 


makes a comment now and then to bring 
out essential points or to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the review. Pupil expression is 
the aim in the review lesson with the teacher 
guiding and directing the result. 

If the stereopticon is to find its most ef- 
ficient use as a teaching aid it is readily 
seen from the above that both the machine 
and the slides must be a part of the class- 
room equipment, the stereopticon must be 
ready for instant use; and the slides must 
be organized to fit into the work of the 
grade. Fortunately the cost of this equip- 
ment is very low compared with the cost of 
other school equipment. It is just as essen- 
tial to good work as the textbooks, maps, 
charts, and blackboards. 


Advertisers and 


Please Write to 


top of 


Mention Tue EpvucaTIoNnaL 


School Slides of Quality on All Subjects, 
_Many stock slides, also special slides made to order at 
a very reasonable price. 
Ww. C. BLIVEN 
403 Lafayette Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y, 
(Show Room 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, by Appointment) 
Victor Stereopticians—Spot Lights—Motion Picture Machines 











Approved Educational Films 
(Concluded from page 445) 


thirteen are now ready. Peasant family ip 


Europe, mother overcome by excessive toil. 


Uncle in United States sends letter urging them 
They 


Visions of life in the new coun- 


to come to America, enclosing draft. 
gladly accept. 
try—the Father’s visions, a happy home; the 
The 
Work of wel- 
As the newly arrived 
family try to find their way, one child pokes 
tun at them, another thoughtfully assists them 
to find the station and start on their railroad 


journey to their Uncle. 


children’s, free candy, free gold, Indians. 
ocean trip, arrival in America. 
fare organization shown. 


Excellent teaching material. Story form well 
handled and developed from child’s viewpoint. 
authori- 
Has proven exceedingly 
New York schools for 
written English. Teacher's 
From 6th-9th school years. 
Niagara Falls. (2 reels.) Producer and Dis- 
tributor, Society for Visual Education, 806 
West Washington, Blvd., Chicago, III. 


cooperation with school 
ties in Los Angeles. 


valuable when 


Produced in 


used in 
and 
Manual available. 


civics, oral 


Not merely the usual scenic on this subject, 
but also includes chalk drawings by Prof. At- 
wood of Clark University, showing geological 
formation, and excellent animated maps of the 
Falls, Niagara River, Great Lakes. Map at 
right conventional position. Un- 
Prints are 
J. S. Geography, 


angles to 
usually valuable teaching material. 
not always in good condition. [ 
7th-8th years. 


The Eternal Question. William 


Producer, 


Park; Distributor, National Non-Theatrical 
Motion Pictures, 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City. 


Visualizes the conception of a solar system 
and of the earth as part of it. Helpful to as- 
to understand a difficult abstrac- 


sist children 


tion suited for physical geography in upper 
elementary school or for science in high 
school. Introductory lesson in a series on the 


solar system. 
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Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen a4 
most important and 
far-reaching inven- 
tion as affecting ed- 
ucation. It supplies 
a very real need. 
Every educational in- 
stitution in the coun- 
try ought to be 


daylight without darkening 


when desired. 


further details of 


‘ « i 
Prof. Rob’t McElroy, |p) It! y “ DY } Carl E. Akeley, 
Princeton University, ae big game hunter and 
writes : Curator of the Amer- 
“I consider the _ : ow > Rae? x 7 ican Museum of Nat- 
‘ The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in ural History, writes: 


the room, thus avoiding poor 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 
It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions wonder, . . 
i The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN ting infinitely finer 
is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without 
damage. It is made in any size for any purpose. 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 
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“The Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen is a 


projection than I 
have ever had with 
any other screen. 
Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 








equipped with these 
screens.” , 5 


— 











on 50 as 408 9 





alone makes a great 
appeal to me.”’ 
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Among the Producers 


Wide Demand for Armistice Day Film 


HE cbservance of Armistice Day and the 
i cedeuncemen that the United States is 
about to join in an International Economic 
Conference, recalls the ideals for which the 
Great War was fought and for which so many 
thousands gave their lives Based on these 
ideals is the feature picture, “Uncle Sam of 
Freedom Ridge,” which is being released by 
National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc., 
of New York. 

The dramatic story of an old man’s sacrifice 
to end all wars, is stirringly told, picturized 
from the book by Margaret Prescott Montague 
The scene is laid in Freedom Ridge, a little 
town in the South Carolina mountains where 
a veteran of the Civil War lives in peace and 
happiness with his son and adopted daughter, 
Roma, who are never tired of hearing his sto 
ries about the”Grand Old Flag. 

The townsfolk call the patriotic old man 
“Uncle Sam” because of his resemblance to thx 
national character and because he didn’t exactly 
know “where his country left off and his God 
began.” 

When the time came for the boy to follow 
in his father’s steps and answer his country’s 
call in a new war, his father and Roma, who 
had learned to love him more than a sister, 
gave him up with pride. From that time on, 
Uncle Sam devoted himself heart and soul to 
every patriotic rally. Dressed as his national 
prototype, he was an important figure in tab- 
leau and parade. While Roma, imbued with 
his spirit, worked arduously for her sweet- 
heart’s cause. 

One day from overseas came a fateful tele- 
gram. Uncle Sam’s cronies looked for a 
stricken man, but he held his head high and 


refused to be downhearted, continuing to give 
what he could to his country’s cause. Armis- 
tice Day came and was hilariously celebrated 
in the little Southern town. Then the people 
settled down to a humdrum existence. 

They took up pre-war ways in every sense. 
The altruistic ideals that had inspired them 


during the war were soon forgotten. Their 








Helen Flint as “Rona” in “Uncle Sam of 
Freedom Ridge” 

petty, gossipy natures came to the fore agaitl. 
Uncle Sam’s heart began to ache. He thought 
of his dead boy. He thought of other boys.and 
what they had died for. He looked around him 
and saw indifference and forgetfulness. He 
grew morbid and one day while the sun.was 
still high, pulled Old Glory down from her 
staff, wrapped her folds around him and quietly 
passed on to join his boy. 
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Interiors architecturally perfect built and 

furnishings as correct and artistic as Holly- 

wood’s best, suggest possibilities for pho- 
tographic studios. 


Eastman School of Professional Photography 
to Tour in 18 Reels 

SCHOOL of photography by motion 
A pictures! This is the latest innovation of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. For years this 
company has conducted a traveling school set 
up at convenient centers to which professional 
photographers were invited for instruction in 
their own craft. To the photographers this 
school was well known and on its visit to their 
parish they shut up their own shops and trav- 
eled to the town that had been selected for the 
Eastman shop. It was an established means of 
instruction, carried on at the expense of the 
company, to which portrait artists and com- 
mercial photographers who keep abreast of the 
advance in photographic methods, looked for- 





A model studio, suggesting a livable interior 
in which posing might be freed from con- 
straint, 





The Educational Screen 


ward with enthusiasm. At times the class reg- 
istration ran as high as 1,500 and seldom legs 
than 250 attended its sessions. 

This old school, while highly successful, had 
limitations. It also entailed serious transporta- 
tion difficulties, for an actual studio had to be 
carried along and_ set studio — fully 
equipped with lamps, screens, camera equip- 


up—a 


ment, developing outfit, chemicals, paper, film 
and other paraphernalia, that practically filled 
a good size express car. And at that it was 
only an ordinary working studio—not the elab- 
orate, elegant studio that might be and was 
built at headquarters, photographed and sent 
on its way to serve as a setting for the motion 
picture demonstration. It was necessary also 
to find a hall adapted to the indoor set-up, to 
engage carpenters, electricians and mechanics 
to put the studio together and light it. In the 








A model dark room, lighted to show pho- 
tographers an ideal workroom. 

face of these difficulties and limitations, how- 
ever, the old school continued until another and | 
happier thought came. Why not put all this | 
instruction and demonstration into motion pic- } 
tures? Build one real model studio at head- 
quarters, show what a_ phctographic studio 
might be from door knob to darkroom, pose | 
the models in it, demonstrate all the latest / 
tricks of lighting and posing; show developing, 
printing, enlarging and retouching and present 
the results without waste of time in formalities, 
or the hitches that are inevitable in actual prac- 
tice? This is what has been done and, in the 
Motion Picture School of Photography, in 18 
reels, the photographer may not only see more 
actual sittings from a greater variety of sub- 
jects than was possible under the old method, 
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/| TEXT-FILMS 


iim} || THAT PARALLEL STANDARD COURSES OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY, 
lei} || NATURAL HISTORY, BIOLOGY, NATURE STUDY, CIVICS, LITERATURE & HISTORY 


vas | 
| 





ab-  — ALL ON NON-INFLAMMABLE FILM, STANDARD WIDTH 

vas 

ey Prepared by experienced teachers in collaboration with educators | 

a who are specialists in their respective lines. Made entertaining to | 

jn hold the pupils’ interest but not in any way to subordinate peda- 

ics gogical values, since they are primarily and foremost aids to teach- 

he ing. Standardized by actual teaching tests before approval by our | 
Educational Committee consisting of the following: 

P > 

Dr. Philander P. Claxton Wiss Marietta S. Higgins Dr. Chas. H. Gordon | 
(Former U. S. Com. of Educa- (Director of Ge graphy Dept. Head of Dept. of Geology and | 
tion. Supt f Schools, Tulsa, and Vi 1 Instruction, Boar Geography, U. of Tenn.) | 
Okla.) : ot Séecation, Sache sack,N.]J. 








Read what Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director of Visual 
Instruction, Board of Education, City of New York, says of a re- 
cently released film: 


of the text-film of New England. I consider this film an epoch-making achievement. So far 
as my experience goes, it is the first film made for the use of geography classes that is not a 
mere scenic, but has back of it real insight into pedagogic principles and values. It seems to 
me further that your constant use of the map and the animation used in producing it are two 
points of intelligent and really striking excellence in your film, 


} 

] 

I think you are to be most heartily congratulated on your achievement in the production 
| 

















Send for our ones Catal BS. of Text, Relions ry in ertainment Films 


NATIONAL NON-THEATRICAL MOTION PICTURES, NC. 








nm & 1 


. | General Executive Offices—130 West 46th Street, N. Y. | 
0 Boston, 454 Stuart St. New York Exchange, 
, Copley Motion Picture Service 130 West 46th St., 8th Floor 
t Chicago Distributors, Detroit, 159 E. Elizabeth St. } 
| Pilgrim Photoplay a Louis F. Fliehman, Mor. | 
736 So. Wabash Ave Bertram Wiilloughl Mgr Elmer C. Walker, Asst. Mgr. | 
Des Moines, 316 Locust St. ees >> 306 Film Exchange Bldg. | 
E. F. Biddle, Mgr. rancis D. White, Mor. 
Philadelph a, 918 Chestnut St. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, In 
Branches at other points now being established. 
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lTrans-Lux Daylight Screen on the Stage of the Town Hall Theatre in New York City. 


but without a moment’s waste of time. All the 
unimy}ortant action has been cut out. Models 
have l2en selected to give the greatest number 
of ides in posing and lighting, and difficult 
subjects as well as good ones—as photograph- 
ers understand these terms—have been chosen 
for the purpose. Interiors architecturaliy per 
fect and furnishings as correct and artistic as 
any that come out of Hollywood suggest pos- 
sibilities for photographic studios. 

Lecturers accompany the pictures, explaining 
in detail the whys and wherefores of each step 
in the art of picture taking as demonstrated in 
the picture themselves. The actual negatives 
and prints from each demonstration are on 
display as in the former school days, for the 
photographer to study. 

some day, perhaps, the amateur will receive 
his instruction in the same way—with motion 
pictures to tell him how-to select, pose, and 
light his subjects to get best results. The first 
step in this direction has been taken and along 
with their entertainment, motion picture thea 
tres may soon combine real and joyous instruc- 
tion in the world’s favorite pastime. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 

HE Trans-Lux ._Daylight Picture Screen 
on atten pictures to be given in daylight or 
in artificial light, and new fields for its useful- 
ness are being discovered almost daily. Motion 


pictures on ships, which up to now have been 
shown under great difficulty and very imper- 
fectly, are being presented with as much accu- 
racy and detail as in any good motion picture 
theatre. On the world’s largest ship, the Levia- 
than, they almost gave up showing pictures on 
account of the difficulties they had, mainly be- 
cause the height between the decks was not 
sufficient to enable the projector to be placed 
so that the light could be thrown above the 
heads of the audience. With the 


Daylight Screen the projector is placed behind 


Crans-Lux 


the screen, and thus obviates all this trouble. 


Another interesting development is the use 
made of a Trans-Lux Daylight Screen—8 ft. 
high by 4 ft. 8 in. wide—by a Boston Depart- 
ment Store. They had a motion picture taken 
of the fashion models walking downstairs. 
These pictures were thrown on the screen, and 
a footman was placed in front so that it looked 
as if he were standing at the bottom of the 
stairs. In this way it gave a very “alive” effect 
to the whole picture and it created quite a mild 
sensation, as it looked as if the models were 
alive. 

The National Health Council made very 
good use of the screen when they launched 
their nation-wide campaign for “Better Health” 
at the Town Hall Theatre on West 43rd St, 
New York City, on September 21st. 

















